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BOOK NEWS 


Mildred Graves Ryan’s Clothing Texts 
For Junior High School JUNIOR FASHIONS 


OUNG girls everywhere are welcoming this informally written and humorously illus- 

trated textbook, which combines basic sewing instruction with a complete ‘‘fashion’’ 
manual. It starts the girl off immediately on the construction of a skirt, explaining the 
procedure step by step. An evaluation of the finished garment leads to a consideration 
of the basic principles of art, and clothing design—line, color, balance, etc. The many 
questions which trouble the “‘junior miss,’’ about such matters as make-up, mannerisms, 
hair-do, etc., are answered in a sensible, practical, and understanding manner. $1.28 


For Senior High School— YOUR CLOTHES 
AND PERSONALITY 


RITTEN from the high-school girl’s point of view, this uncommonly popular home 

economics text deals with clothes as a medium for expressing the personality. Nu- 
merous charts and humorous illustrations point out with graphic emphasis the evolution 
of fashions, and the correct hair styles, clothing selection, and application of make-up for 
various types. Helpful hints are given respecting manners, clothing budgets, and the 
care and repair of garments. A special section of photographs shows appropriate fash- 
jons for all seasons and activities. Revised Edition $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


HOME ECONOMICS SUMMER SESSIONS 


HOME ECONOMICS 1945 
Course Offerings Include 


study 


e INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
e FOODS & NUTRITION 


at 
; : Food Preservation, June 25 to June 29 
university 
Institution Administration { 
of Zz Foods and Nutrition 
WISCONSIN = Family Management in Wartime 
Homemaking Education 
home management house Clothing and Textiles ‘ 
July 2 to August 10 
1s WEEKS SUMMER SEMESTER 
MAY 31—SEPTEMBER 15 
WEEKS SUMMER SESSION Education for Marriage and 
JUNE 23—AUGUST 17 Family Living, August 13 to August 31 
For further information write 
Director of Summer Sessions 
e HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION Room 104 Burrowes Building ; 
e CLOTHING & TEXTILES 
CLOTHING & TEXTILE The Pennsylvania 
HOME MANAGEMENT State 


e RELATED ART 
“Enjoy Madison in summer, its setting of lakes, the University Theatre, Co | le ge 


work shops and institutes” 
State College Pennsylvania 


Write Director of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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NOTHING MAKES A GIRL FEEL $0 GOOD AS 
DOING A JOB RIGHT. ASK ME---SUSIE 
SINGLETON ,HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT. | KNOW! 


MOTHER, |'M $0 yOu'VE PICKED A HARD PATTERN 
DISGUSTED. / susie. BUT THE SLEEVES 

THESE SLEEVES 

LOOK TERRIBLE! 


S WILL BE LOVELY WHEN YOU 
ys 


, KIDS, | WISH | COULD, 
BUT I'VE GOT TO 
FINISH THIS DRESS. 


Somme, Susie. 
NEVER 
MAKE THAT we 
SLEEVE FIT. 
it! 


DO THE SLEEVES LOOK WHY, THEY RE PERFECT, COME ON IN, GANG, AND SEE THE MASTERPIECE! 
BETTER NOW, MOTHER? / | DEAR-ANDALL READY LET'S CELEBRATE ! 

I'VE GOT THEM GASTED TO SEW IN. 

IN RIGHT, AT LAST, | HOPE. K 


©) 


= 

Wa >= 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
The Spool Cotton Company + 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
J. & P. COATS + CLARK'S ERP - CROWN ZIPPERS 


SUSIE, YOU KNOW NOW 
WHY YOUR TEACHER INSISTS ON 
YOU GIRLS DOING A JOB RIGHT. 
NEVER AGAIN WILL SLEEVES 
BE YOUR WATERLOO, 
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‘MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


| 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term Only 
June 18—July 28, 1945 


The Home Economics Division will offer 
courses to undergraduates in the following 
fields: Foods, Nutrition, Related Art, Home 
Economics Education, Clothing, Home 
Management, Family Relationships. 

For complete information write the Director of the 
Summer Session, 745 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14. MINNESOTA 


75th Year of Sewice 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE. 


The 1.8.C. Home Economics Division will conduct | 
summer courses in Applied Art % Child Develop- 
ment * Foods and Nutrition * Home Economics 
Education * Home Management * Household 
Equipment Institution Management Textiles 
and Clothing. 

Two 3-week workshops will be open to home eco- 
nomics teachers July 31 to August 19: one will be 
for teachers interested in adult education pro- 
grams in homemaking; the other will be for teachers 
concerned with the place of the home economics 
club in the high school curriculum. Admission on 
application. For the Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
address Registrar 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
June 18-July 25 July 25—August 31 


620 Mills Building 


THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Home Economics 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS in Dietetics, Child Develop- 
ment, Home Economics Education, Textiles and Cloth. 
ing, Foods and Nutrition, Equipment, Home Manage- 
ment. 

UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA Teaching, 
Institution Management and Hospital Dietetics, Home 
Management and Child Development; Consumer Service 
in Household Equipment, Foods, Clothing, and Home 
Furnishing; Food echnology with a major in Home 
Economics. 

Students may enroll for any quarter—Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, Spring. (Summer Quarter: First term June 1g 

to "july 25, second term July 26 to August 31.) 


For Bulletin, Address Entrance Board 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Nine issues of planographed material, Septem- 
ber-May. 


The releases include annotated listings of new 
publications; reports of progress in standardi- 
zation and grade labeling; news from govern- 
mental departments and regulatory agencies of 
interest to consumers; news of legislation, trade 
promotion and advertising campaigns; develop- 
ments in the co-operative movement; reports 
of consumer projects, and suggestions for new 
projects. 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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LAST LONGER 


a Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
_ don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
: arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


, & Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL—Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
1- ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 


w ¥ will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 
s SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 
le Send me. .... free sets of Chatham De- 
a scriptive Labels asa guide to igfelligent 
blanket selection. <> 
City & State.......; - Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
; 57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
N 
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So good it “melts in 
your mouth,” Nucoa 
contributes to a nutri- 
tionally “better break- 
fast.” Once familiar with 
Nucoa in your own 
home, you will not hesi- 
tate to recommend it. 


With at least 9,000 
Vitamin A units per 
pound, and food energy 
equal to butter, Nucoa 
supplies economically the 
nutrients for which Group 
Seven in the “Basic 7” 


foods is valuable. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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are not “birds 


Mes: people who know foods professionally 
realize, not only that modern margarines differ 
from old-time kinds, but that brands of today, 
though similarly labelled, are not “birds of a 
feather.” What makes the difference between 
today’s brands? Skill in the making . . . experi- 
ence ... care in applying modern techniques. 
Good margarine is not easy to make! 

Nucoa, for instance, is different because here 
at Best Foods we know margarine making. 
Nucoa is not a new margarine. It has enjoyed a 
growing popularity for over two decades until 
today it is America’s largest-selling margarine. 

Laboratory control and research, which have 
benefited from continuity of direction under 
an outstanding food scientist and a consulting 
board of specialists, have made Nucoa a leader 


in the improvements in margarine since World 102 tests daily (54 of them on 

War I. The Best Foods laboratory is one of the the oil alone) assure the same 

world’s best-equipped food laboratories. goodness, day after day, in every 
But scientific control of Nucoa does not stop pound of Nucoa. 


with the laboratory. It carries through every 

step in the making to guarantee Nucoa’s uniform Fb 
quality. And Nucoa always tastes sweet and Nuhibous 
fresh, for Nucoa is freshly made the year round, 

on order only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. N J C 0 A 


mancARINE 


ust 
some 


IRST 
Margarine mo 


T 
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Planning your laboratory kitchen? 


and Youll 
this WEW 
Electric Cookis 


We all hear a great deal about “the Kitchen of Tomorrow,” but here is 
one FACT that we can depend on: Tomorrow’s kitchen will be electric! 


Recent surveys by Household Magazine and the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements have determined that almost 3 times as many women plan to 
buy electric ranges as now own them! 


How are you planning to meet the future? Are you planning new equip- 
ment—a new electric range? And have you sent for NEMA’s* new, 
completely integrated course in Electric Cooking? It's FREE to Home 
Economists, and it’s the most comprehensive Electric Cooking Course ever 
offered—prepared by Home Economists for Home Economists! 


NEMA’S* NEW ELECTRIC COOKING COURSE INCLUDES: 


A 68-pPacGE TEXTBOOK with 10 big chapters on electric cooking and each 
unit of the Electric Range... ILLUSTRATED SUMMARIES of each 
chapter, easily mimeographed for pupils’ use... TWO LARGE COLORED 
WALL CHARTS diagramming the Electric Range and explaining the 
functions of each unit! 


SEND FOR YOuR COPY TODAY! (uSE COUPON BELOW) 


| 
; Electric Range Section, Dept. J-35, é send me, FREE, the complete row 
. . *National Electrical Manufacturers’ Assn, se on the Electric Range and Electric 
Electric Range Section 
155 E. 44th Street, New York, 17, N. Y. Cooking, just off the presses. 
MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION | ADDRESS__ ‘i — 
| ciTy STATE | 


A-B STOVES @ ADMIRAL @ ELECTROMASTER © ESTATE HEATROLA © FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON HOTPOINT @ KELVINATOR MONARCH NORGE QUALITY UNIVERSAL WESTINGHOUSE 
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FRAME SPRING CLOTHES WITH 


Here are some do’s and don’ts that will help your 
students in choosing accessories that will provide a 
flattering frame for their new spring outfits. Be sure to 
emphasize the importance of choosing accessories that 

. express their own individuality . . . are appro- 
priate to the costume . . . and are well made. Be 
sure your students don’t overlook fabric serviceability. 
Many smart rayons carry labels showing tests the 


fabric has passed. These are safe buys. 


DO be sure to choose good accessories. Often an DON’T overlook the importance of using a handbag 
inexpensive dress can be made to look twice its value and hat or glove ensemble of a striking rayon fabric 


with the proper accessories. to put the finishing touch to your costume. 


DO coordinate your accessories so that they go DON’T make the mistake of using accessories that 
together and tie in with several costumes in your are unsuitable to the mood of the costume. For 
wardrobe. A disconnected item in an unserviceable example, rayon satin gloves and handbag are high 
fabric is never a good “buy”. For example, don’t fashion with “date” clothes, while a rayon gabardine 
buy a bright green pair of gloves unless you are sure hat is smart with your tailored school suit. In all 
they will highlight one or several of your costumes. cases, be sure the fabric will stand up in wear. 


DO consider the style of your suit jacket when you DON’T guess about the washability of your blouses. 


select a blouse. Choose a rayon blouse with neckline If you want to make sure a rayon blouse or blouse 
interest for a cardigan jacket. For a man-tailored fabric is washable, look for an informative label. 
suit, avoid too-full ruffles which might spoil the Such a label tells you about the scientific tests the 
jacket’s trim fiz. On the other hand, full ruffles are fabric has passed. The label should also give pn 
perfect for short, open-front bolero jackets. specific instructions for laundering. 


DO keep accessories in top condition. An unpressed DON’T treat accessories carelessly. Put jewelry and 


veil, a rumpled or shrunken blouse, unshined shoes, flowers away in boxes when not being worn. Smooth 
run-down heels can spoil the whole effect of your out gloves, and stuff handbags and hats with paper 
costume. Choose fabrics that will look as well after so that they'll keep in shape. Hang your rayon 
they've been washed as before. blouses so they won't be crushed unnecessarily. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.; Rayon, after they have 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ’ the CROWN Toute Canis 


*Bec. Pat. OF : 


A BETTER WAY TO. 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN 
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Like the rest of Westinghouse, the Home Economics 
Institute resounds with the busy hum of war work. 
Not building war products as they do on the floor 
below! No .. . these homemaking experts are dedi- 
- cated to making the housewife’s war problems easier 

. by practical research on foods and nutrition, 
home laundering and conservation of houschold equip- 
ment. Our Home Economists know that the more they 
can do to help housewives speed Victory, the quicker 
they'll have an opportunity to use their wartime dis- 
coveries in helping designers build better appliances. 


4 

4 


HOME 


ECONOMICS 
INSTITUTE 


y 


. ON FOOD PREPARATION RESEARCH J4 


JULIA KIENE, DIRECTOR, 
HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Originator of Health for Victory Movement. 
Graduate home economist, former teacher, 
demonstration agent and Home Editor of 
Capper’s Farmer. To appliance research, Mrs. 
Kiene brings an extremely practical knowledge 
of the homemaker’s problems. 


CAMILLE BEAUCHAMP, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
B.S.in Home Economics, University of Tennessee. 
Formerly high school teacher of Home Econom- 


JANE SCHLEICHER, 


B.S. in Home Econom- 
ics, Western Reserve 
University. Directs 
tests on refrigerators 
and homefreezers. 
Conducts continuous 
research on refrigera- 
tion and frozen foods. 


. ON LAUNDRY RESEARCH 


ELIZABETH GENGER, 


B.S. in Home Econom- 
ics, Hood College... 
M. Pennsylvania 
State College. Former 
university instructor 
on textiles. Directs 
tests on laundry ap- 
pliances and continu- 
ous research on laun- 


dering of textiles. 


GLADYS McCLUNG, 


B. S.in Home Econom- 
ics, University of West 
Virginia. Directs tests 
on ranges, roasters and 
table appliances. Also, 
conducts continuous re- 
search on food prepara- 
tion in general. 


GERTRUDE KABLE, 


B.S. in Home Econom- 
ics, lowa State College. 
Assists in testing laun- 
dry appliances . . 

washers, dryers, ironers 
and hand irons ... and 
in continuous research 
on laundering pro- 
cedures for textiles. 


x 


ics and Westinghouse Field Home Economist. 
Supervises all tests and trains new Home Econ- 
omists for both factory and field. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N. B.C. 
Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network. 


Plants in 25 Cities.. 


DIVISION 
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The inherent practicality 


of any fine fabric 


originates with 


The essential difference of fabrics woven or knitted of Celanese synthetic yarn 


is practicality! Their enviable reputation for long wear is based on the amazing 
way they retain their good looks despite frequent launderings or drycleanings. 
Consumers are delighted with the ease with which fabrics of Celanese 

synthetic yarn launder—no soaking, no rubbing, no boiling . . . they become 
immaculately clean almost instantly in soapy water at a “hand-friendly”’ 
temperature. In what seems like no time at all they are sufficiently dry for 
ironing. Ironing, too, is simple and time-saving—all that is needed is a light touch 


with only a warm iron—saving electricity and energy. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA’™ 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


The Celanese Hour ‘‘Great Moments in Music’’* presented by Celanese is on the air 
every Wednesday evening, Columbia Network, Coast to Coast *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A 
BEACON -LIGHT 
oF QUALITY 


..-IN A WORLD OF SHIFTING 
MERCHANDISE STANDARDS 
Ps "99 As wartime conditions dictate ever-changing standards 


in merchandise, the wise shopper seeks an assurance 


a of quality for safety in buying. The Seal of Quality of 
a the United States Testing Company, Inc., is just such 
an assurance. 
pe | All products identified by the Seal have been tested 
a 4 and approved by us for raw material content, con- 
x : struction, and serviceability. Their makers are pledged 
fe " to maintain quality as long as the Seal is displayed. 
ae 44 As an added protection to the consumer, all Certified 
a 2 products are constantly purchased in the open market 
and check-tested in our laboratories. 
The following products are Certified and 
‘ have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 
cna Knitted Rayon MERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
ijou Hosiery 


BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
Headlight and Crown Overaile CROWN OVERALL MFG. CO. 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dr 
and Underwear Fabrics ..... NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases .......... PEQUOT MILLS 
Junior, Misses, and Women’s Coot 

and Suits 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and 
Radbiloil Motor Oil ....... 


OTHE PRINTZ BIEDERMAN COMPANY 


.RADBILL OIL COMPANY 


Rayon “Songette”’ Slips LINGERIE CORP. 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress 

and Underweor Fabrics stein . TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION 
Interwoven Men’‘s Socks................ INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLESHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 


14 
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How would you like- 


ways of dressing up -7\vegetables...Exciting ANS 


New and interesting 


for index according to | Pantry shel? 


contents... 


bgp GET ’em all in Canco’s newest, largest, 
and best recipe book, ‘‘Appetizing Recipes 
From Canned Foods.” 

Send for your free copies NOW! It’s proving to 
be one of our most popular booklets. 


You'll also be intrigued by such low-point 
main dishes as oxtail noodle ring, New England 
clam chowder, meat salad mold, and a host of 
other tasty dishes. 


You'll be glad you sent for this free recipe 
book, when you see how to prepare carrots in 
whipped cream. Or how to make a spinach and 
carrot loaf. Plus other ways of dressing up vege- 
tables. 


And you'll be writing us fan mail about it, 
when you find how convenient the new “‘pantry 
shelf’’ index is. Look in the pantry. See what 
you’ve got. Turn to the book. And there is what 
you can use it for. 


Well, we can’t tell you everything that’s in 
this book. But we promise you it’s a humdinger. 
Clip the coupon below. Mail to us. We’ll send 
back “‘Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods” 
—but fast! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Ec ies Secti 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) free copies of “Appetizing 
Recipes From Canned Foods.’"" (PLEASE PRINT) 
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Washington News ... 


@ By middle of May shoppers should find 
most cotton garments with OPA ceiling price 
tag put on by manufacturer. On Feb. 18 
OPA issued price order which aims to cut 
clothing costs 6 to 7%, bring “comparative 
plenty” of essential garments into low- & 
medium-price range by early summer. To 
protests of the industry, OPA pointed out 1944 
mill profits were 5 times their adjusted peace- 
time earnings. As with rayon hose, ceiling 
price of same quality item will vary in different 
type stores. WPB’s order earlier in Feb. had 
channeled most of cotton fabrics available for 
civilians into such essential items. From 65 
to 90% of all civilian cotton apparel soon to 
be under OPA-WPB controls. 

On Feb. 19 WPB announced lists of essen- 
tial woolen & rayon clothing items for which 
manufacturers were to get priorities for fabrics 
for lower priced garments. Ceilings for these 
are not dollar & cents ceilings but maximum 
averages as of 1942-43 fiscal year. 


@ Onheels of these WPB-OPA orders came 
announcement by Rosalie Rathbone, national 
chairman of AHEA’s clothing & textiles divi- 
sion, of another nation-wide spot checking of 
clothing supplies & prices in March. 


@ Latest BLS figure on rise in cost of living 
from Aug. 15, 1939, to Jan. 15, 1945: all items, 
+28.9; rent, +3.8; clothing, +42.6. “The 
index does not show full wartime effect of 
lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced 
goods,” BLS warns. 


@ Extension of Emergency Price Control 
Act (expiring June 30), under which OPA 
operates, again up for Congressional action. 
Hearings begun in Senate banking & currency 
committee Feb. 26. Inflationary pressures in 
1945 are stronger than ever as inventories of 
civilian supplies are smaller. The need: ex- 
tension of Act with strengthening amendments. 


@ AHEA’s committee on BHNHE met here 
Feb. 6 to 8 to plan presentation at Mar. 3 


hearings of agricultural appropriations com- 
mittee, of which Tarver (Ga.) is chairman. 


@ Feb. 11 to 13 AHEA’s convention program 
committee (Laura Drummond, chairman) met 
with Mrs. Dora Lewis & HQ staff & deter- 
mined to try to make 1945-46 AHEA’s most 
profitable year, even sans convention, Substi- 
tute approved: June 15 to 18 meeting of execu- 
tive board plus chairmen of national com- 
mittees to plan work for 1945-46. Committee 
on committees & election committee are to 
finish work early in May so that officers for 
’45-46 can attend. 

Letter sent to state presidents, division, 
department, & committee chairmen Feb. 14 
asking study of 1944-45 programs of work, 
then advice as to which areas should be carried 
another year, what additions needed. 

Send your suggestions to these chairmen. 


@ The school lunch bill (S503) introduced 
by Senator Ellender Feb. 8 & now in lap of 
committee on agriculture & forestry has as 
stated aim: to expand & administer well school 
lunch & milk programs & nutrition education. 
Uncle Sam to allot $65 million for 1945-46, 
then up to $100 million annually. State 
funds: matching where per capita income is 
same or more than USA per capita income; for 
other states in same ratio as per capita in- 
comes. USDA Secretary to administer funds, 
work with state educational agencies. U. S. 
Office of Education to get $15 million a year 
to train technical & supervisory personnel, en- 
sure nutrition education, see that state pro- 
gram meets requirements of bill. 

AHEA’s school lunch committee (Marie 
Mount, chairman) met Feb. 4 to 5 to work 
with PTA, AHEA, ef al on school lunch legis- 
lation; called on Senators Ellender & Russell 
(Ga.). Bill S503 has backing of AHEA’s com- 
mittee, PTA, AAUW, & others. 


@ Victory gardens are needed more this year 
than ever. About 48% of the 1945-46 pack 
of canned vegetables will be set aside for mili- 
tary use (41% last year, 25%, year before). 
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Cc... SITION Problems Crowd 


upon Congress”; “Legislation Is Drawn to 
Cushion the Changes from War to Peace”; 
“Farmers’ Reconversion Role Seen As Major 
Factor”; “Industry to Face Test in Recon- 
version’’; “Three-Way Project for Orientation 
of Vets”; “National Benefit from Back-to-the- 
Home Plan”; “Social-Work School Revising 
Programs—Families to Be Rebuilt”; “Back 
to Kitchen for Women.” 

These are all newspaper headlines which give 
evidence of the social scene. Do they have 
any implication for home economists? For 
family life consultants? For the trained 
homemaker who is working in her community 
for improvement of home living conditions? 


Postwar Planners 


Most states and cities and many small 
communities have set up postwar planning 
committees for reemployment and readjust- 
ment of servicemen, or for industrial recon- 
version, for housing, and so on. A survey 
sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund 
showed that nearly 200 government and 
private agencies are developing plans to pre- 
vent America’s postwar demobilizing being 
demoralizing. 

But how much consideration is being given 
to problems involved in personal and family 
living or in the readjustment of the service- 


men’s wives and other family members? 
There are apparently just two things the soldier 
wants when he returns to civilian life—‘‘his 
job and his girl.” Can our girls, who have 
been “‘on the war path” at the home front make 
good homes for men coming back from military 
modes of living? Will they understand the 
changes that war has produced? What has 
been happening to the million new women 
workers? Will they be satisfied with the 
isolated life of a homemaker after they have 
been out of the home, enjoying the social 
satisfactions that come through group work? 
Can we, as community planners, do anything 
to help them in these adjustments? 

These were some of the questions raised 
last fall by representatives of women’s clubs 
and state organizations who met to discuss 
their part in postwar planning. A review of 
more than a hundred reports of Connecticut 
communities concerned with postwar planning 
and the orientation of veterans revealed that 
seldom was a woman placed upon these policy- 
making boards. 

Only one plan mentioned the family. This 
reads: “An orientation course for veterans 
will be given, connected with the Adult Even- 
ing School. Classes will be held in family 
adjustment for returning veterans.” 

Who was to teach that course in family 
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adjustment? And why not classes for service- 
men’s wives and working women as well? 
What had that community and other com- 
munities to offer the serviceman’s wife? 
Could not home and family interests be at 
least represented by some women on the 
planning committees? 


A Service Leaflet 


In community leaflets telling servicemen 
where they may secure assistance of one sort 
or another seldom if ever is there mention of 
the family counseling agencies, homemaking 
classes, or consumer service centers. To meet 
this need the Community Activities Committee 
of the College Club of New Britain (an in- 
dustrial town of some 70,000 population) pre- 
pared a four-page leaflet entitled ‘““To Wives 
and Girl Friends of Service Men in New 
Britain.” Its subtitle is “Meet Your Man 
Half-Way by Preparing Now to Be a Better 
Homemaker, a Better Parent, a Better Citizen, 
a Better Playmate.” Its lists of the many 
agencies, classes, and services available in the 
city for girls and women to help them in these 
four roles were prepared by members of the 
committee after interviewing the heads of 
some thirty community organizations. 

This leaflet is distributed to discharged 
veterans to pass on to their womenfolk and is 
also given directly to women through service 
agencies, the YWCA, factories, and other 
groups. The committee found that little was 
planned in the way of classes for personal and 
family adjustment or human relations. 

Have the home economists no part to play 
here? Can they not see that there are ade- 
quate postschool programs for young adults? 
Family-life forums for homemakers? Classes 
for wives and girl friends of servicemen or for 
women workers? 


It’s Our Field 

Surely home economists today do not need 
to have it pointed out to them that the field of 
human relations is an inalienable part of their 


professional field. 
In a three-day conference of college home 
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economics department heads, reported in 
Education for Victory of March 1944, one of the 
problems discussed was how to strengthen 
programs in human relations. These depart- 
ment heads concluded that all home economics 
students should be prepared to help meet 
postwar family needs, such as: “deciding upon 
values to be retained in families, assisting in 
mental and physical rehabilitation of family 
members, helping make adjustments needed in 
the community and the nation to strengthen 
family life.’’ 

It was further said that developing an under- 
standing of why people behave as they do and 
developing ability to function democratically 
in the family are two essential goals for home- 
making education. 

For the home economist on the job, who 
certainly needs to know how to carry on this 
sort of community service, in-service courses 
might be a part of community-whole planning 
for family life education. 

Dr. Alice Keliher of New York University, 
herself not trained in home economics but in 
general education fields, has said, “Of all the 
high school subjects home economics seems to 
be the only one that can be used directly in 
improving the quality of daily living.” 

“Home economics is built upon the per- 
sistent problems of people in families,” de- 
clares Flora Thurston of Cornell University. 
“Tt is in the human relations in the family 
group that we find the sustenance to go out and 
meet the world with the many problems society 
brings.” 


Sensing the Situation 


If we recognize readjustment in postwar 
living as a common problem, then we will begin 
with people as they live and will start “polling” 
to sense the situation. In a study last year 
this question was asked: “‘What do you think 
is going to be the most difficult problem of 
women and families in the next few years or in 
the period from war to peace?” 

More than a hundred persons were inter- 
rogated: wives of servicemen (both working 
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and nonworking), engaged girls and others 
waiting for servicemen’s return, mothers of 
soldiers, mothers with young children (both 
working and nonworking), high school 
students, girls in the YWCA, industrial groups, 
personnel managers and employment officers, 
welfare workers, and community leaders. 

The two main problems seemed always to be 
those of family intrarelationships and family 
income or job relations. Typical responses 
were: 

“T don’t know whether we'll get along to- 
gether when he comes back. I will hardly 
know him; he will have been gone three 
years.” 

“My husband has gone ahead, you know. 
He’s a major now and I’m just the same 
person,” was the thought of a shy young 
woman. “He may not even like me any 
more.” 

“T don’t know whether we'll get together. 
My husband was glad to go and I was rather 
glad to have him,” was one answer. ‘He was 
kind of bossy, and I won’t be bossed.” 

“T’ll be glad when the children’s father 
returns. I can’t do anything with them.” 

“The children won’t know their father. 
He’ll be a stranger.” 

“T shall feel it all over again when the 
others come back and he won’t—the awful 
loneliness.” 

“T haven’t any idea what kind of a home we 
can make. I married him just as he went off, 
and I’ve had my baby all alone.” 

“T’ve had a good time out working. I’ve 
felt like someone. When my husband comes 
home if I have to do nothing but keep house 
again, I’ll feel like nobody.” 

“I’m wondering if my boy will ever settle 
down. Many of them didn’t, you know, after 
the last world war.” 

“T get so bothered about Jane’s future. 
She hasn’t seen a boy in ages. Will she jump 
to marry a returning soldier or can we get her 
through college? What chance has she for a 
normal family life?” 

“Sure we want to get married when he comes 
back, but we’ll work too so we can get a good 
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start. What’s the use of sitting around until 
the babies come?” 

“I’m worried about having children. My 
boy friend says there’ll be wars as long as 
human nature is as it is, and he wants no 
children of his to go to war.” 

“They promised they’d keep his job, but 
will they?” 

“Must I go on working after the war? Per- 
haps I ought to, to let my boy get married and 
not have to support me.” 

“Will I have to give my job up to a service- 
man just because I’m a woman? I'll need it. 
You know there’s mother. My brother was 
killed and his wife has three children.” 

“Yes, I’m doing all I can to prepare myself. 
I’m taking nurse’s aid after work, for my 
husband has already been injured; and I’ll have 
to take care of him and work too.” 


Responses of Social and Personnel Leaders 


“Mothers will have to be forced back into 
the homes,” said one social welfare person. 
“We never will solve this delinquency problem 
in any other way.” 

“Putting women back into homes does not 
guarantee good homes,” another retorted. 

The comment of a mental hygienist was, 
“If men don’t want a lot of neurotic women 
around they better let them keep working. In 
England the psychiatrists’ offices and clinics 
emptied when women went to work on jobs 
with a purpose.” 

“T like women workers,” a foreman com- 
mented. “They do a good job. But we 
promised we’d take our men back.” 

“We're accepting the policy in this state of 
equal pay for equal work for men and wom- 
en,” an industrial leader on the War Council 
said, “‘so that the employers will take back 
the servicemen and not keep the women.” 

“Tt’s the young people I’m worried about,” 
a guidance person said. ‘Many have been 
earning more than their parents ever did and 
spending it too. When this income is taken 
away from them, will we have a defeatist 
group, a crime wave, or can we make the cook 
stove and the school attractive again?” 
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“Job worry and ill health, either mental or 
physical, often undermine home life,” a social 
case worker pointed out. A psychiatric social 
worker asked, ‘“‘What are families going to do 
with the psychoneurotic discharged veterans 
in their homes? And it isn’t only these 
veterans that we must consider. Factory pay- 
rolls probably include more people with mental 
disturbances than the armed forces do.” 


The Home Economist’s Role 

With how many of these problems can the 
home economist assist and how? Certainly, 
as a teacher, she can give her students some 
preparation for life as it is or is to be. In 
preparation there may be power. The home 
economist can be realistic. She can accept 
the fact that the home and family are in 
transition, being influenced inevitably by the 
social scene, that the techniques of home 
living are ever changing, and that continuous 
re-education for living is needed. 

The major task of reconversion from war to 
peace is seen as restoration to normal living. 
But what is normal family living? How does 
it differ from prewar home life? Certainly 
this war has brought emotional upsets, nervous 
tensions, and social disturbances. But did 
we not have them before? Possibly conflicts 
are as normal as the family having colds or the 
bathroom faucet dripping or an old piece of 
furniture tumbling to pieces. 

What we need is a way of meeting con- 
flicts. Human relations is the philosophy of 
getting along with others—whether it be in 
families or in groups. Older people and 
younger people have an equal need for under- 
standing human relations. 

Scientific studies have brought forth many 
truths about personality and group adjust- 
ments. Most of the family techniques of 
greatest value have been developed between 
the two world wars. Can we make use of 
them? 

Who is better prepared to teach these than 
the home economist who has been in contact 
with families? Perhaps one of the reasons why 
more human relations or practical psychology 
has not been taught by home economists is 
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that no group of leaders in family education 
have pooled their thinking to set up the basic 
seven for balanced living as the nutritionists have 
for the balanced diet. 

Surely balanced living is as important as 
balanced diets, and we should know the 
relationships or adjustments we have to make 
as well as the foodstuffs we have to eat. The 
same adjustments that take place in the family 
probably take place in all group life. 

They also are probably taking place in the 
lives of family members at all ages, perhaps 
in slightly different ways. Many a psy- 
chologist today admits he sees no difference in 
the patterns of adjustment necessary in 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. 

It is always difficult to clear paths of action 
for new programs, but home economists don’t 
give up with the first “dash of cold water.” 
If they did, then home economics itself would 
never have come into being. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her recent book 
Our Young Folks, writes, 


In our departments of home economics in high 
schools and colleges we have an educational area 
which has become, little by little, dedicated more 
or less to the art of living rather than to the im- 
parting of factual information or a knowledge of 
the culture of the past. Its leaders—in the nation 
and in the states—have been left more free than 
any other American educators to adapt the spirit 
and substance of the instruction under their charge 
to the constantly changing conditions of modern 
life. 

It would not so startle taxpayers and parents, 
as in the case of other teachers, to have those 
leaders steer the classroom teachers, for whose 
work they are responsible, into teaching American 
girls more about the art of living in the twentieth 
century, and less about how to make a good lemon 


pie. 


We owe such teaching of human relations to 
the returning boys who want good homes. 
To quote Mrs. Fisher again: 


The new home for family life is not finished, it is 
scarcely begun. Its building and equipping are 
yet to be done. Our daughters and their young 
husbands move. . .into a pioneer phase of life where 
the old frontier virtues of courage, endurance, de- 
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votion to their families, and infinite resourcefulness 
will be as much needed as by their great-greats in 
covered wagons, who conquered the continent! 


What You Can Do 


What can you do? The following are some 
ways suggested for putting into effect today 
critically needed education for family adjust- 
ment or human relations in the home: 

1. See that @ woman with interest in family 
life education is on your community com- 
mittees for postwar readjustment. 

2. Organize a co-operative committee of school 
and community representatives to help 
promote more education in family adjust- 
ment. 

3. Begin in a small way. Just get a group 
of home economists or others to talk it 
over. 

4. Have an all-day institute on ‘Human 
Relations in Transition” to take up prob- 
lems of women and girls or of family mem- 
bers in their readjustments to war and 
peace. 

5. Arrange a community meeting with repre- 
sentatives of all agencies interested in 
personal and family relations to discuss the 
matter. Include servicemen’s groups. 

6. Offer short units or service courses in human 
relations in the family or personal and 
family adjustments for young people at- 
tending high, trade, or technical schools, 
particularly for those not regularly regis- 
tered in home economics classes. 
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7. Have classes for out-of-school young adults, 
possibly co-operative programs with fac- 
tory groups. 
8. Organize day or evening programs for 
young and old or for parent and home- 
maker groups, or for young war brides, 
whose names could be secured through 
war agencies. 
9. Arrange something for the back-to-house- 
-keeping women who must also readjust. 

10. Help secure the appointment of a con- 
sultant in family life education, or a liaison 
officer, to serve in the community, per- 
haps out of the adult education depart- 
ment. She could set up a consulting or 
workshop office and conduct classes for 
varied groups, including teachers. 


Suggested Readings 

FIsHER, DorotHy CANFIELD. Our Ygung Folks. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943, 329 
pp. 

Hous, FLORENCE. The Impact of the War on 
Marriage Relations. National Conference of 
Social Work, Selected Papers, 1943, pp. 104-115. 

McCatt, ANNE BRYAN. Psychology and Our 
Schools: A Study Made in the Department of 
Human Relations of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 1937, 40 pp. 

NATIONAL Resources PLANNING Boarp. After 
the War Series, 1942-43. 

Pmceon, Mary A Preview As to 
Women Workers in Transition from War to 
Peace. U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, Special Bulletin 18 (March 1944), 


26 pp. 


Red and Yellow Pins 


How will your state show up at the end of AHEA’s fiscal year when state 
membership maps are displayed side by side? Will the yellow pins for home 
economists who are nonmembers far outnumber the red paid-up-member pins? 

Thirty-five more home economists were members of the AHEA this year on 
February 1, when the fiscal year was just half finished, than were “‘in the fold” 
at the end of the 1943-44 year. Five of the state associations had achieved 
their doubled membership goal: Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, and 
Utah. Congratulations! Five others needed only a few more members to 
reach this goal: Nevada, 11; New Hampshire, 13; Rhode Island, 27; Vermont, 5; 
and Wyoming, 39.—Essre L. AHEA Membership Promotion Com- 
mittee Chairman, Sunkist Building, 707 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, 


Calif. 
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Five Ears of Corn 


HEDWIG R. POEHLER 


Miss Poehler’s academic work has been in varied fields: public health nursing, 


education, foods and nutrition, and child development. 


She has taught in the 


grade schools of North and South Dakota and Wisconsin and has done a good 
deal of writing for school use: nutrition lessons for each grade, plays, and 


stories. 


-) has been said by some authorities in 


the field of public speaking that the content of 
a lecture is effective only to the extent that it is 
reinforced by good visual aids—charts, posters, 
demonstrations, and graphic descriptions. 

But visual aids, in turn, are only as effective 
as the speaker can make them. Some speakers 
can take a simple little illustration and vitalize 
a lecture with it, while others will see no 
possibilities in that same illustration. 

One of the real barriers to making nutrition 
lectures vital is that many speakers use 
precisely the same words and phrases as they 
have used for the last decade. And they want 
to use the same devices that long ago were 
tried and approved by others. Even if they 
have an inkling of a new idea which could be 
developed they are afraid that it might not be 
scientific or dignified enough to meet the 
scrutiny of their fellow workers. 


Old Ideas in New Dress 


What we need to do is to take the scientific 
facts of nutrition and present them accurately 
but in a popular manner. People are not 
going to change their eating habits merely be- 
cause they have a knowledge of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and such. They have heard 
those words elaborated on with very little 
variation year after year since their childhood. 
We will have to get a fresh way of saying the 
same old things if we are to effect changes. 

A grade school principal greeted me one 
morning with this question, ‘“‘What have you to 
tell us that’s new about nutrition?” ‘Nothing 
new,” I answered, “‘but a new way of saying the 
old things.” 

In my nutrition education program with 
children and adults, I have developed a number 


She is now nutritionist in the Milwaukee Health Department. 


of devices which have held audiences rapt for 
an hour or more. But if I had allowed myself 
to be influenced by fear of the dubious glances 
of my fellow workers I probably would never 
have used them. People are quite skeptical 
about untried ideas. For that reason I present 
a few of my own in this article with some 
trepidation. 


A Covered Black Box 


Some of these devices are not original, but 
the way I use them is new and different. Such 
a one is the box of corn pictured in the book 
Nutrition Work with Children by Lydia J. 
Roberts. I wired into a black box with a 
cover five ears of corn, ranging from an ex- 
cellent ear to a scrubby little ear. 

Just this covered black box aroused the 
interest and curiosity of everyone. Before 
I displayed the corn, we discussed the similar- 
ities in the need of plants, animals, and people 
for good food. Regular classroom teachers 
were amazed at the alertness and interest 
of every child of every age group when this box 
of corn was under discussion. It made an 
excellent stimulus to discussion. 

For adult groups, I had up-to-date statistics, 
whenever they were available, to show how 
many children in a given area, city, state, 
or country would compare to the excellent, 
fair, and poor ears of corn. The question as 
to which children should be brought up to a 
better state of nutrition became very meaning- 
ful to them after the initial discussion. 
The audience began to see that any nutritional 
condition below what it could have been by 
eating proper food was cause for concern of a 
public health nutritionist and other public 
health workers—and of citizens in general. 
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Stomach Theater, Reserved Seats 


I had often discussed with children the im- 
portance of reserving space in their stomachs 
for proper foods, just as people secure tickets 
for reserved seats in a theater. They listened 
but they could see no humor in the comparison. 

Then I made a large outline of a stomach on 
white Bristol board. Within the outline I 
pasted in three rows seventeen chairs cut from 
brown paper. Up in the narrow parts of the 
stomach I pasted benches. Over all was 
arranged red cellophane. 

With elaborate detail, I ushered the essential 
foods to their reserved seats. Sometimes I 
told about the valuable load which these foods 
brought along to make them worthy of a special 
seat. 

The attention of the children was undivided 
until the last word was said, and then they 
had many questions to ask. They went home 
and told their parents, and for years after- 
wards I heard comments from both parents and 
teachers about the “Little Theater.” The 
memory of the picture helped the children to 
recall the subject matter, too. 

When I give talks at meetings of mothers I 
often show them the theater illustration and 
tell them how I use it in teaching their children. 
Thus the mothers get the same information as 
the children do and in the same graphic way 
but, incidentally, without their feeling that I 
am talking down to them. This device is 
definitely mirth provoking for all age groups. 
And humor is a good element to introduce into 
a nutrition talk. 


The Bottle People, the Tug 


Another device that created laughter—and 
great interest—was a collection of bottles of 
different sizes and shapes. Each bottle held 
the same amount of liquid and also had the 
same weight. Among the many questions 
considered were these: Suppose there were 
people with these bottle shapes and weights, 
what would be the differences in the body 
content of these people? Which would have 
the biggest percentage of muscle tissue, fat 
tissue, bony tissue, and the like? What would 
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all these things mean in terms of activity, 
temperament, and nutritional needs? 

The children from the fourth to the eighth 
grades listened and wondered intently while 
we discussed the similarities and differences 
of the various “bottle people” as the children 
called them. To accompany each of the 
bottles, I arranged lengthwise in a small ob- 
long box a red and white layer of cotton to 
illustrate the possible appearance and thick- 
ness of the muscle and fat layers of stout, 
medium, and underweight people. 

Although this device was planned for the 
children, I used it also in talking with nurses, 
parents, and college and high school students. 
To each group it proved to be very interesting, 
as indicated by the discussion that was stimu- 
lated. 

Another illustration was my own crude 
colored sketch of a ship with a small tug 
attached. I pointed out the power of the little 
tug in guiding the big ship. Crude as the 
picture was, even eighth grade children gave 
complete attention as I explained it. 

Then I showed a picture of a boy with lines 
drawn from each side of his body and extending 
to the edge of a poster. These lines proved to 
be puzzling and therefore stimulating. The 
idea to be conveyed was that the boy had a 
destination just as the boat had. He also 
needed many powerful little things to help 
him get there. We discussed the size of a 
carrot, an egg, a glass of milk, a piece of liver, 
and so on, in comparison with the boy’s size. 
Despite the small size of the foods they are so 
powerful that the boy cannot get to his destina- 
tion—the Land of Health, Happiness, and 
Success—without them. Children are much 
impressed with these comparisons. 


The Wardrobe Device, Bar Charts 


I had often verbally compared a satisfactory 
diet with a complete well-chosen wardrobe, 
but my remarks fell flat until I illustrated the 
idea. 

On a large poster I pasted a man’s complete 
wardrobe. When I displayed the picture I 
said, ‘“‘Suppose this man needed some shirts, 
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but he liked hats better and decided to get hats 
to do the shirts’ work. What would you think 
of his judgment?” 

Such remarks were ridiculous and highly 
amusing to the children. Whereupon I told 
them that it was no more ridiculous than for 
people to get unneeded energy foods when what 
they really needed was building foods. 

In order to say this effectively, I had other 
charts showing the foods ordinarily overused 
and those which are not used enough. To 
carry the point a little further, I made a picture 
of a man wearing four hats but no shoes and 
another man wearing six neckties and no 
shirt. (One must be a great hoarder of cut- 
out pictures in order to have the right material 
when needed!) 

One of the most effective devices I have ever 
used for older grade-school children and adults 
is the set of bar charts showing the food 
nutrients in average-serving portions of ordi- 
naryfoods. Approximate prices of such serving 
portions add much to the usefulness of these 
charts. This idea was not original, but the 
many uses which I made of it probably were 
original. 

Some of the above devices undoubtedly will 
seem ridiculous. But the people who listen 
to a nutrition lecture which is given in light 
vein will return to listen toanother one. They 
begin to see their own eating habits as deroga- 
tory to their judgment and that the subject 
of nutrition can be extremely interesting, even 
entertaining. 

I find also that people like to have the 
speaker point out, without mincing words, 
outstanding mistakes in present eating habits. 


Tips for Nutrition Lecturers 


Among the many conclusions I have reached 
regarding visual aids are these: 
1, Devices may be extremely crude, homely, 
or of inexpensive and improvised material 
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and yet be excellent visual aids. In fact, 

they are usually more effective than many 

expensive, highly artistic, letter-perfect de- 
vices. 

2. Those needing an explanation are more stim- 
ulating than the self-explanatory ones. 

3. A stack of posters shown and explained one 
at a time will hold the attention of the 
audience longer than will posters hung 
around the room. 

4. Material passed around during a lecture 
detracts attention from the talk. 

5. The device must bring out the lesson to be 
taught and not leave the audience pondering 
on the device instead of the lesson. 

6. Devices cannot be used in lieu of good 
preparation but must enhance a well-pre- 
pared lesson. 

7. A really good idea is more important than 
color or arrangement. 

8. Material which can be carried under the arm 
in busses and streetcars is more useful than 
that requiring special transportation or the 
help of an operator. 

9. The audience, whether children or adults, 
should be encouraged to interrupt during 
the presentation of the lecture or lesson. 
In using any device, I always build up a good 

introduction to develop an eager interest before 

I show it. Because of the different response 

of different groups to a device, the lecture 

varies from audience to audience and improves 
as new ideas are added. 

All of the devices described here were 
originally developed for children of the ele- 
mentary schools. I had supplied the teachers 
with graded nutrition lessons to supplement 
their regular health education program in 
classes preceding my nutrition lecture, which 
was a Climax to the classroom instruction. 

In order to get good results from any device 
the speaker must breathe the breath of life 
into it. 


No Traditionalist 


Motto of a successful businessman: Whatever has been done in one way for 
5 years examine carefully to find out if another way would now be better. 


What After College? 


ADELAIDE BLOXTON 


Mrs. Bloxton is professor of nutrition at East Carolina Teachers 
College, where she also teaches courses in home management. She has 
taught in high schools, has been a critic teacher and a city supervisor 
of home economics, and has also given courses in child development and 
family relationships. She is the mother of two grown daughters. 


do our home economics 


graduates do after they leave college? What 
salaries do they get? What college courses 
prove most valuable in their life after college? 
What changes would graduates like to see in 
the home economics curriculum of their alma 
mater the better to equip future graduates 
for life after college? 

These were questions for which the home 
economics staff of the East Carolina Teachers 
College at Greenville, North Carolina, decided 
to try to find answers through a one-page 
questionnaire sent to 350 home economics 
graduates of the last 15 years, 1929 to 1943, 
inclusive. This questionnaire was carefully 
drafted by a committee which worked with S. 
Marion Justice, state supervisor of the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service. 
The two-fold purpose of the study was to 
secure information for guidance work and to 
help evaluate the present curriculum and deter- 
mine where changes were needed. 


A Third Married, Nutrition Most Useful Course... 


Some interesting and surprising facts were 
revealed by the 176 questionnaires which were 
filled out and returned. 

About one-third of the graduates are 
married, but only one-third of these have 
children. Of those having children two-thirds 
have only one child. 

All but two of the 176 said that they would 
take home economics again if they could take 
their undergraduate work over. The lists 
of college courses which they felt had been most 
helpful in after-college life were long and diver- 
sified. Each girl listed six courses in order of 
their helpfulness to her. The course given 


first place the most times was nutrition. The 
second in frequency of listing was foods; the 
third was sewing; the fourth, science; the 
fifth, child development; and the sixth, Eng- 
lish. 

The graduate was also asked to list the 
courses she wished she had taken. Here 
nursery school training was named more often 
than any other course. (Our nursery school 
was not established until 1938, after many of 
the graduates had left school.) Other courses 
named by graduates in a variety of vocations 
included food preservation, home economics 
methods, home nursing, gardening, handicraft, 
refinishing old furniture, first aid, interior 
decorating, mathematics, psychology, and 
physical education. Most of these graduates 
were teachers, farm security supervisors, or 
home demonstration agents. 

Some of these same courses were also sug- 
gested as ones through which to improve the 
home economics curriculum at East Carolina 
Teachers College. Graduates now in foods 
work had left school before the course in 
cafeteria management was offered. 


Postgraduate Study, Salaries... 


Only four of the 176 graduates had been 
granted a master’s degree, but since the ques- 
tionnaires came in several others also have 
earned this degree. Fifty others, however, 
had taken some graduate work in 21 different 
colleges and universities and in 5 hospitals. 

Of the 176 graduates 87} per cent have 
taught at some time; but many teachers have 
gone into other fields, as twenty other voca- 
tions were represented. The salaries may 
explain this. 
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The fifteen-year period was divided into 
three groups of five years each. Only one 
person in the group graduating ten to fifteen 
years ago had earned more than $1500. 
Among graduates out from five to ten years, 
only one had made more than $1500. In the 
third group, those who had been out of school 
from one to five years, there was a much larger 
number of teachers, more than half of whom 
had never received as much as $1000 and none 
of whom had made as much as $1500. 


Curricular Changes Resulting 

What are the home economics staff members 
planning to do about these findings? They 
are studying the present curriculum to deter- 
mine to what extent it is meeting the needs 
indicated by the graduates reporting and what 
courses should be modified, eliminated, or 
added to provide for unmet needs. 

Inasmuch as more than 87 per cent of our 
graduates have taught at some time and many 
of them are leaving the teaching profession, 
we feel that we must train better teachers, 
who will like their jobs so well they will remain 
in the field even if the salary is not com- 
mensurate with that of other vocations. 
Additional courses in home economics teaching 
methods will soon be offered. 

Courses in cafeteria management and 
nursery school teaching requested by the 
alumnae are now a part of the curriculum. 
Two additional courses in nutrition have been 
added during the last two years to meet the 
needs of students interested in hospital work. 

A course devoted entirely to food preserva- 
tion will be offered this year. Handicrafts 
will have greater emphasis in some courses now 
being taught and in the program of the home 
economics club. We hope soon to have a 
teacher to give courses in gardening and 
poultry raising. 

This winter a four-year schedule has been 
developed for home economics students car- 
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rying a second major in either natural science 
or social science. We believe that if the 
student could plan her entire schedule early in 
her college career she could avoid many con- 
flicts and make a more satisfying schedule for 
herself. Many desirable and useful courses 
could be taken as electives if the students were 
given more help in making out their schedules. 

The staff will encourage students and alum- 
nae to continue study beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, not only to secure the monetary values 
derived from the added training and the per- 
sonal satisfaction that professional growth and 
development afford but also to contribute to- 
ward raising the standards for home economics 
education in the state. 

But neither improved undergraduate cur- 
ricula nor postgraduate work will by them- 
selves alone insure for the well-trained home 
economics teacher a living wage. Home 
economists must also help secure legislation 
which will make better salaries possible. 

Again a bill is before the Congress to provide 
federal funds for education in states which 
have too slender economic resources to insure 
all the children a good education. This bill 
is so drawn as to protect state’s rights, and it 
would seem that it should have the support 
of all home economists both individually and 
also as a professional group. 

Our major problem now is to win the war, 
but we can also make sure that school chil- 
dren of this wartime generation, in whatever 
part of the nation they live, are properly edu- 
cated to handle the difficult problems of the 
postwar world. 


Mrs. Bloxton is referring to Senate bill 181 
(House 1296) which was introduced early in 
January. As we go to press the bill has not 
yet come up for final vote and home economists 
can Still help to influence that vote, as Mrs. 
Bloxton recommends, by writing to their repre- 
sentatives and their senators—Tue 


Could the treasury of your state home economics association use some extra 
money? See page 18 of the advertising section. 
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Textiles and Merchandising 


HAZEL MANNING 


Miss Manning herself took the merchandising training given in the Milwau- 
kee store where her students now serve apprenticeships and has given a 
series of lectures on textiles in different stores—for salespersons, buyers, 
and adjustment personnel. She is chairman of the clothing and textiles 
work in the department of home economics, University of Wisconsin. 


BOUT twenty years ago a group 
of students in home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin became interested in 
preparing for positions not commonly associ- 
ated with home economics. A few of the 
majors in textiles and clothing decided to 
prepare themselves for work in the merchandis- 
ing field by taking elective courses in 
commerce, economics, and journalism and by 
working during vacations in stores in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Madison. 


Pioneering Efforts and Results 


Reports from store officials were dis- 
couraging at times, but the students came back 
determined to get their degrees so that they 
might take positions and put some of their 
theories to practical use. 

Some of these students eventually achieved 
outstanding positions in branches of business 
other than merchandising. They became 
dress designers in Hollywood, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and New York; textile advisers in 
fabric and pattern institutes; personnel man- 
agers; and educational directors or research 
workers in department stores. 

I have always painted the merchandising 
picture just as I have found it in my own selling 
experience: hard work, long hours, and meager 
pay to begin with, but great joy and satisfac- 
tion when the hard work results in advance- 
ment to the position of buyer or assistant 
buyer. Only those who have a deep interest 
in business pursuits succeed. 

Good health and an interest in all people 
about one, fellow workers and customers alike, 
are essential to success. One who cannot 
make allowances for the shortcomings of others 


or who cannot take criticism, both constructive 
and otherwise, should not go into merchandis- 


ing. 
Merchandising Curriculum 


Women now have a chance to make a place 
for themselves in merchandising, but in order 
to keep that place they must study and plan 
while they are in college so that they may take 
the courses that will be most beneficial. Psy- 
chology is a field that they must explore not 
with an introductory course only but with 
advanced courses which deal with human 
behavior and emotions. Economics, journal- 
ism, and speech courses are “musts,” for a girl 
should be able to write and speak easily and 
to combine speaking and writing in radio 
work, 

At the University of Wisconsin home 
economics students who want to enter various 
fields of textile merchandising are now required 
to take core courses in home economics 
combined with the social sciences. Courses on 
both the science and the art aspects of clothing 
and textiles are in their curriculum: textile 
chemistry, history of costume, costume de- 
sign, clothing economics, and textile merchan- 
dising. Also included are courses in sociology, 
economics, psychology, commerce, speech, and 
journalism. 


Apprentice Training 


The three-credit course in textile merchan- 
dising is taken the last semester of the senior 
year. It is organized so that two lectures a 
week are given for the first eight weeks. These 
lectures deal with the distribution of goods, 
types of stores and store organizations, person- 
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ne] training, jobs and the qualifications de- 
manded for each. 

The duties and attitudes of the sales force 
toward the personnel director, the floor 
supervisor, and the department buyer are 
stressed. 

A general view of all departments in an 
organization with the type of position in each 
and the approximate salary to be expected is 
placed before the group so that the students 
may see the opportunity for advancement 
within a department and from one department 
to another. 

In addition to the work in the classroom 
each student spends every Saturday during 
that semester in a local store selling in what- 
ever department needs help. She keeps a full 
account of happenings for each day that she 
works, noting types of customers and requests, 
sales made and procedure in closing the sale, 
sales lost and an analysis of reasons for loss. 
She also notes the store layout and suggests 
improvements in the plant and type of stock. 

The instructor follows the student’s practice 
work with conferences with personnel managers 
in which she discusses the aptitude and 
progress made by the student salesperson. 

Each student is responsible for putting on a 
demonstration of a typical sale in the 
classroom. One member of the class acts as 
the customer while the other members act as 
critics. All the material used in the demon- 
stration is borrowed from a store willing to lend 
the merchandise for several hours. After the 
sale has been made or lost, the class makes 
suggestions as to how the salesperson might 
improve her approach to the customer, her 
knowledge of her stock, her ability to put 
across this knowledge in an understandable 
manner, and her method of closing her sale. 
Her voice, manner, and courtesy to her 
customer are also discussed. The student is 
expected to take this in the objective spirit 
in which it is given. Through these criticisms 
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we try always to build up the student’s knowl- 
edge of the field and to improve her attitude 
toward her work. 

We have been fortunate in being able to 
make trips to Chicago and Milwaukee and to 
spend several days in the larger stores, but 
wartime travel restrictions have resulted in the 
class making only one trip annually—to 
Milwaukee where the staff of the largest de- 
partment store in the state gives us an intensive 
course in department store organization and 
management. 

Plans are now being worked out for each 
merchandising major to spend the summer 
vacation between her sophomore and junior 
years as an employee in this organization. 
Many of our students have worked there in the 
past, and this closer relationship of store and 
college will be of even greater value to both 
the store and the student employed. 

Before the close of each semester personnel 
representatives from Chicago and Milwaukee 
stores come to the University to interview 
members of the class, but the students are 
encouraged to look elsewhere as well for their 
positions. 

Postwar Outlook 


With television on the verge of an exciting 
debut with department store advertising, a 
buyer must also be ready with suggestions in 
this field. She must look into and be able to 
understand the mechanism of television, at 
least enough so that her suggestions as to the 
types of fashion shows or other advertising are 
acceptable. 

The number of our textile merchandising 
women in outstanding positions in large stores 
throughout the country increases each year. 
We feel that girls interested in this type of work 
will find great opportunities in postwar 
business because of their knowledge of the 
newer research in textiles as well as up-to-date 
methods in merchandising them. 


Could the treasury of your state home economics association use some extra 
money? See page 18 of the advertising section. 
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The Good Supervising Teacher 


MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


Dr. Williamson pioneered in the field of off-campus student teaching, 
and ‘Homemaking Education’’—which she wrote in collaboration with Dr. 
Mary S. Lyle and which is now in its second edition—is on the required 


reading list in every home economics teacher-training department. 


She 


heads the home economics education work at the Colorado State College. 


URING the last seven years student 
teaching in homemaking education at Colorado 
State College has been done in various high 
schools throughout the state varying in dis- 
tance from the College from one to three 
hundred miles. 

During this period 285 student teachers have 
worked in 36 different high schools under 52 
different supervising teachers. Of the 222 
student teachers who worked under one teacher 
trainer, 126 later taught in Colorado, 19 in 
other states, 43 married, and 34 did other 
work. Of these 34, 8 were not recommended 
for teaching, 1 died, and 25 preferred not to 
teach. 

Of the 145 who taught, some were very good 
and some not good, of course. But a study 
of all supervisors who had had five or more 
student teachers and of the teachers they had 
helped to train, revealed that homemaking 
teachers trained under some supervisors were 
always enthusiastic, capable teachers whereas 
those whose training period had been under 
other supervisors were uneven in quality and 
undecided whether or not to teach. 

From an analysis of the way the successful 
supervisors worked with student teachers came 
the following description of the good super- 
vising teacher, a description which might be 
useful in the development of a standard for the 
selection of supervising teachers. 


Characteristics of the Good Supervisor 
The good supervising teacher 


A. In Relationships 


1. Plans with pupils for the coming of the 
student teacher. 


. Welcomes her and makes her feel at home. 

3. Sees that she meets the principal, super- 
intendent, and other teachers. 

4. Arranges for her to see the entire high 
school. 

5. Provides for her some simple social event 
early in the student teaching period. 

6. Is pleasant, friendly, courteous, consider- 
ate, humorous, never sarcastic. 

7. Sees that she is invited to school and com- 
munity meetings. 

8. Arranges for her to attend meetings and 
social activities if she desires to go. 

9. Gives her responsibility and then keeps 
“hands off” if possible. 

10. Makes her feel that she can go to the 
supervisor without inhibitions. 

11. Understands and is sensitive to emotional 
reactions of student teacher and pupils. 

12. Talks frankly and objectively with her. 

13. Encourages her, commends her successes, 

laughs with her over mistakes, never 

scolds, never overemphasizes mistakes or 


weaknesses. 


B. In Techniques of Teaching 

1. Has a clear-cut philosophy of homemaking 
education. 

2. Understands the techniques of teaching. 

3. Understands the relation between teaching 
techniques and objectives on the one hand 
and principles of learning and of human 
behavior on the other. 

4. Selects techniques in relation to objectives. 

5. Uses techniques skillfully and with origi- 
nality. 

6. Understands techniques of evaluation and 
is skillful in their use. 
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. In Techniques of Supervision 


. Has insight into the student teacher’s plans. 
. Goes over plans with her. 


Makes constructive suggestions. 


. Questions her about subject matter, man- 


agement problems, and the like to make 
sure that she is thinking and planning 
clearly. 


. Observes her with the class unobtrusively 


but with alertness and insight. 


. Uses restraint in entering into the class 


situation but does so unobtrusively when it 
is necessary. 


. Confers with her frequently. 
. Guides her into frequent self-analysis but 


also contributes to that analysis. 


. Always leaves her with a challenge, with 


something concrete to work toward, but also 
with recognition of any successes. 


. In Responsibilities 
. Clarifies the student teacher’s responsi- 


bilities. 


. Relinquishes hold on a situation. 
. Is alert and steps in if and when she has 


serious difficulty. 


. Encourages her to be independent. 
. Delegates as much responsibility as she 


can carry. 


. Increases responsibilities as rapidly as 


possible. 


. Uses self-restraint. 


- In Management 


. Has clear purposes and objectives. 
. Makes adequate, flexible, and timely plans. 


Guides activities of the student teacher with 
flexibility. 
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. Makes decisions definitely and quickly. 


Sees details in relation to over-all plans. 


. In Planning 


Gives the student teacher the over-all plans 
for the year and for her teaching period. 
Gives her the major objectives of the units 
which she is to teach. 

Interprets unit plans in terms of objectives. 
Makes constructive suggestions. 

Sees that plans are made long enough ahead 
to be discussed, revised, and assimilated. 
Gives her freedom to use her own ideas as 
long as they are directed toward the desired 
objectives. 


. Gives her increasing independence in plan- 


ning as she is able to take it. 


. Guides her increasingly into mental plan- 


ning and away from written planning. 


. In Analysis of Teaching 
. Leads her to analyze her own teaching fre- 


quently in terms of strong and weak points. 


. Leads her to interpret her own teaching 


in terms of principles of learning and of 
human behavior. 


. Is frank and objective in analyzing her work 


with her. 


. Always closes analysis with a next step set 


as a goal. 


. Sees that goals are graded in degree of 


difficulty. 


. Leads student teacher to search for the 


causes of results obtained, whether they 
be good or poor. 


In Evaluating the Student Teacher 


Is objective, unbiased, and judicial. 


Excessive Drinkers 


Excessive drinkers in the USA total three million, real alcoholics 600,000, 
says Dr. E. M. Jellinek of Yale University, chairman of the new National 
Committee for Education on Alcoholism. He believes that at the present 
rate one in each 20 of the 45 million Americans who “drink occasionally”’ is 


destined to become an excessive drinker. 


He points out that in almost every 


instance excessive drinking affects family life. 
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Let Your Head Save Your Heels 


JEAN SHIPPEY TAYLOR 


After Mrs. Taylor received her BS degree in 1938 she did 4-H club work 
in New York for two and a half years, then studied in Washington, D.C., 
for nine months as a graduate 4-H fellow. She’s an active member of 
AHEA and of a Virginia homemakers group. Her husband is a lieutenant 
commander in charge of civilian personnel in the Navy's Bureau of Ships. 


ET your head save your heels.” 
How often we heard this admonition while 
we were in the home management house in 
college! Now, as a busy homemaker with 
two babies, I find that this suggestion makes 
good common sense and has gained importance. 
In college, a management course seemed a 
bit like cold storage stuff. Now, however, I 
realize that good management is a basic factor 
in a happy, well-adjusted home. 

Certain principles of management did stick 
in the shadowy recesses of my mind. When 
I became a homemaker and a mother I gladly 
dusted the cobwebs from some of these prin- 
ciples and tried to use them. Although I do 
feel the need of a refresher course in manage- 
ment, I would like to pass along a few ideas 
to other busy homemakers who need to “let 
their heads save their heels” in these war days 
when little or no help is available. 


Stick to the Job, Respect Schedules 


Finish one job before starting another. Don’t 
be stopped by minor interruptions. Making 
the bed or formula is done in jig time if one 
sticks to it. A brief cry of irritation from 
Baby Lynn can change to a rollicking laugh 
all by itself without Mother’s leaving the bed 
half made to poke her head into Missy’s 
affairs. Thus, Mother saves extra steps and 
extra time, and the baby has a better chance 
of developing into an unspoiled, self-reliant 
child, able to right her own little griefs. 

In fact, I have found that babies become 
their own little entertainers for hours at a time 
if they are given a few resources at the begin- 
ning of their play period. 

Watch the clock both to keep the babies on a 


normal schedule and to time yourself in your 
job performance. Mothers and babies are 
both happier when there is a regular time for 
eating, playing, and sleeping. Frequently 
schedules need to be readjusted to suit the 
changing needs of family and baby. 

By noting the time spent on various routines 
I have become more critical of my methods and 
techniques. Occasionally I can eliminate 
some unproductive motions through such 
analysis. For example, I have found, as 
have others, that a whole day’s dishes can 
be done in fifteen to twenty minutes if they 
are rinsed after use and neatly stacked. 

Make and follow a daily and a weekly schedule. 
Be its master, not its slave. Some mothers 
say that a schedule is useless where there are 
children. I thoroughly believe that that is 
the time when a schedule is most needed. Yes, 
there are interruptions when Terry takes a 
bad tumble and needs a little reassurance or 
when the phone rings incessantly or when 
unexpected visitors come. Mother willingly 
takes time out when she is needed to soothe 
or to chat, but she knows where she left off 
in her work. She knows, too, what can be 
omitted and what must be squeezed in later 
in today’s or tomorrow’s schedule. 

With a schedule I find that I have one free 
hour every morning for something extra— 
for “airing the children,” making Dad a cherry 
pie, ironing the “musts,” or writing letters. 
Of course, incidentally, I keep an eye on the 
babies and take care of their needs. 

A schedule gives me the afternoon free of 
household “‘musts”—those were finished be- 
fore 10:15 in the morning. Thus I get an 
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opportunity to rest while the babies nap, or 
I take time out for marketing or for shopping. 


Think the Job Through 


Think the job through and gather the equipment 
needed for it beforehand, especially if it means 
a trip to another room. 

At noon Baby Lynn is bathed, fed, and put 
into her carriage while Terry naps alone in 
the nursery. I try to think of all possible 
needs for the baby’s afternoon, such as extra 
diapers and blankets, and gather them on one 
trip so that the older child is undisturbed and 
my heels are saved needless wear and tear. 
Sometimes through careless planning I over- 
look something; but I find that if one devotes 
some real thought to the repetitive jobs and 
then practices the procedures evolved they 
become habitual—and speedy. 

Each household chore must be studied and 
analyzed if it is to be performed with the least 
expenditure of time and energy. Managing 
a home has made me realize that the more 
I know about job and motion study and analy- 
sis the more easily and more efficiently each 
task is accomplished. 

While in one room try io do all the straightening 
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up before leaving it. In the bedroom this 
means hanging up clothes, making the bed, 
adjusting the reading lamps, clearing the 
vanity dresser, putting soiled clothes into the 
hamper, dusting, and dust-mopping. I can 
dispense with these tasks in five to ten minutes 
and can leave that room knowing that it is 
in order for the day. With similar daily 
treatment it will need only one thorough 
cleaning each week. 

My husband and I always “right” the living 
room before retiring, so that it will present 
a cheery welcome the next morning. Whether 
we are alone or company has been present, we 
empty the ash trays, open the windows, and 
adjust the chairs before we leave the room. 
If refreshments have been served, we rinse 
the dishes and stack them neatly and make the 
kitchen ready for the inevitable early morning 
rush, 

These five points present only a few home 
management principles, which many home- 
makers have used. The fundamental point 
is that analyzing the job to be accomplished 
to determine the most efficient way of doing 
it pays dividends not only in the factory and 
the office but also in the home. 


Twilight of the Bogieman 


For many years the fear motif has been emphasized almost exclusively by : 
many parents and educators in their efforts to influence the sex conduct of is 
youth. The main bugaboo held up to girls has been unmarried motherhood, s] 
while boys were faced with the terrors of venereal infections. [Such] warnings p 
...are needed but they should not be overworked nor overdramatised. 

This scare psychology ...at best was negative pedagogy; at worst it pro- is 
duced mental traumas that might be as harmful as the dangers it sought to of 
abate. Certainly it was not a strong foundation for true character building. H 

Now these opportunist methods are becoming even more illogical for, with he 
the increased knowledge of contraceptives and the discovery of quick, almost re 
painless cures for syphilis and gonorrhea, the two major props are kicked from nc 
under what always was an unsound educational structure. Hereafter, if sex th 
education is to amount to anything, it must be based on sound social, biological, ne 
and ethical teaching.... It must uphold moral discipline and decency for ho 
decency’s sake. The days of invoking sexual ogres to frighten youth into good shi 
conduct are numbered. And all thinking educators will speed them on their to 
way with a wholehearted “Good riddance!”—Social Hygiene News and Views, cre 
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Teaching Home Furnishings 


CLARA DODSON 


Miss Dodson had earned degrees at Iowa State College, the California 
College of Arts and Crafts, and Teachers College, Columbia University; 
had taught in Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas; and had studied under 
Rudolph Schaeffer and Eugene Steinhoff before she assumed her present 
position at Rhode Island State College in the related art department. 


NH on furnishing courses should 


prepare students to furnish and keep in a satis- 
factory state of repair the homes in which they 
will live. In a supervised training course, 
students can learn to do many things which 
will bring them justifiable satisfaction. 


Projects in Homes of the Community 


To develop in them enthusiasm for their 
class work, practical work in a home is es- 
sential. Some communities are more co-opera- 
tive and accessible than others as to class 
projects in homes, of course, but a little in- 
vestigation usually reveals many home owners 
who will gratefully accept help with their 
furnishing problems from students who are 
working under the direction of a home furnish- 
ing teacher. 

This teacher of a home furnishing class must 
be a self-reliant individual with courage to 
make decisions, ability to stimulate creative 
imagination, and competence to develop the 
skills necessary for carrying on a successful 
program of work. 

The shabby condition of many homes today 
is due to labor shortages and the limited supply 
of new furnishings available on the market. 
Home owners realize that to have an attractive 
home, damaged and worn furnishings must be 
repaired and replaced. Since replacements are 
not easily made, both these home owners and 
the students in home furnishing classes today 
need to learn something about renovation and 
home repair. Shortages of labor and material 
should be a challenge to the teacher’s ability 
to inspire her students with ingenuity and 
creative imagination. Old materials may be 
renovated, substitutions may be made, and dis- 


carded furniture may again become useful and 
attractive. 


Restoring a Chair 


A typical project undertaken by one of my 
classes at Rhode Island State College was the 
restoration of a worn and discarded chair. We 
first examined it for spring and structural repair 
possibilities. Then I gave a series of demon- 
strations applicable to every step and process 
essential to the renovation job. 

As a supplement to the demonstrations, the 
students consulted reliable bulletins, books, 
and magazines available in our reference file. 
With these as guides the girls learned to work 
carefully and to follow directions accurately. 
After the structural repair work had been satis- 
factorily done, material for the fabric covering 
was selected to harmonize with other furnish- 
ings of the room. We considered materials 
for durability and fading possibilities and also 
for suitability to the lines of the chair. 

An attractive chair covering can be made 
from a bedspread, redyed linen or chintz 
draperies, as well as from a fine new fabric. 
Substitutions for the material desired fre- 
quently have to be made now. After a suit- 
able fabric was chosen by the group, I con- 
tinued with demonstrations on construction. 
The final result was an inspiration; students 
were amazed to see what could be done. 


Restyling the Dining Room 


As our course progressed, many new projects 
of a similar nature developed. Some plans 
had been made to restyle our home manage- 
ment house dining room. The walls had been 
papered with a mulberry-centered dogwood 
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pattern on a gray background, and the wood- 
work was painted white. 

It was our problem to do something about 
the poorly designed, outmoded furnishings. 
Some kind of renovation was necessary, for it 
was not possible to buy the quality of new 
furniture we wanted. Refinishing the wood 
would have been a waste of time and material. 
After discussing the problem with the students 
and members of the faculty concerned, we 
agreed that a white paint finish would give the 
best effect. A surface of gray antique paste 
was applied to relieve the austere finish. 

Curtaining the windows was our next prob- 
lem. Among discarded materials in the house 
we found some faded, mulberry colored, lined 
draperies which had seen years of service but 
had not deteriorated in quality. These we 
decided to use and, rather than experiment 
with our own home-dyeing methods, sent them 
to a commercial dyeing company for restora- 
tion to their former color. 

Well-tailored draperies with valences were 
next made and, fortunately, enough fabric was 
left to cover the chair seats, which were of the 
removable type. To complete the styling of 
the room, the table was set with dull green 
place mats, white china, and mulberry colored 
glass. Purple petunias made a charming 
centerpiece. 

The bedrooms in the house needed bed- 
spreads and curtains, and with a limited budget 
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we decided to play up color to divert attention 
from the furnishings. Mill ends of colorful 
aralac were purchased from a nearby mill and 
made into attractive cot covers, and gay, 
ruffled chintz tieback curtains in contrasting 
and matching colors gave the rooms a youth- 
ful, college-girl atmosphere. 

We are now planning to bleach, paint, or 
stain the furniture of these bedrooms. Where 
dressing-table petticoats are in keeping with 
the style of the room, they, too, will be made. 

A wide variety of home furnishing experi- 
ences can be included in such a course. Pic- 
tures, lamps, and accessories can be restyled, 
eliminated, or selected and become a worth- 
while and teachable subject. Study of room 
arrangement can be of real value to a student 
in her present as well as her future home. 
Such experiences not only give students a 
chance to learn to do the work themselves but 
also to judge good quality in selection and 
workmanship when they become consumers. 

Although it is difficult to foresee all of the 
home furnishing problems girls will have to 
face in their lifetime and although many of 
them may never need to put into practical 
application some of the skills they learn, ex- 
perience of this type assuredly does stimulate 
individuality, ingenuity, and creative imagina- 
tion. Girls who have had such a course in 
home furnishing should have attractive homes 
and know how to retain that attractiveness. 


Believe It or Not 


One county home economics association posted a big map of the county 
at the front of the room at one meeting, with red pins for home economists 
working in the county who were members, yellow pins for nonmembers. 


Result: the membership total soared. 


One district association admitted no one to its first meeting of the year (a 
clever fashion-show luncheon) without a membership card or a guest card given 
by a member. (Each member is allowed but two guest cards for the whole 
year.) Result: membership increased 50 per cent. 

(Comment: We think that requirement of membership cards as passes to the 
meetings is an inspired promotion stunt. It works like a charm!) 

A county membership chairman worked up a list of more than 100 home 
economists, checked it against the state association’s list of members, then 
“gave nonmembers a chance to join!”’—Essre L. 
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Area Vocational Schools 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


Dr. Getman is chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, New York 
State Education Department, chairman of the committee on research and 
publications of the American Vocational Association, and past president 
of AVA. This article is a cutting of his talk given last December in 
Philadelphia before the home economics section at AV A’s annual meeting. 


N RECENT years, gratifying progress 
has been made in extending and expanding 
vocational opportunities through home eco- 
nomics education in our American public 
schools, but there still exists a critical need for 
increased facilities to make such training 
widely available throughout the country. In 
New York State, for example, 700,000 pupils 
are now attending our high schools—an in- 
crease of 1,100 per cent in four decades. 

Vocational education can be justifiably 
proud of its part in extending the curriculum 
services and in relating teaching practices to 
life, as partly responsible for this phenomenal 
growth of high school attendance. Yet the 
census reports 300,000 children in our state 
between five and eighteen years of age who 
are not enrolled in our schools. Furthermore, 
less than 50 per cent of the pupils entering high 
school in New York finish, and slightly more 
than 40 per cent of the pupils graduated con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 


Extending Our Services 

Currently lacking facilities to provide training 
for wage earning in a large proportion of the 
communities of the country should be a source 
of grave concern and a challenge to the leaders 
and teachers in home economics education. 
For the extension of our vocational services to 
all who will need them in the postwar period 
we need to draw upon all our resourcefulness, 
ingenuity, and determination. 

The area vocational school, organized on the 
basis of statewide research studies and under 
proper administrative safeguards, is an ex- 
cellent means of providing vocational training 
opportunities of wide scope in the industrial, 
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agricultural, home economics, commercial, and 
public service fields. 

Training for wage earning employment for 
girls and women should be an integral part of 
the curriculum services of these schools. In- 
deed, such training should be regarded as sup- 
plemental to the regular instruction for youth 
and adults at the secondary level in the field of 
home economics. 

In establishing this type of specialized cur- 
riculum, it is of the utmost importance that 
school administrators, under the guidance of 
leaders and teachers in home economics, es- 
tablish a training service that will combine (1) 
specialized operative skill, technical knowledge, 
and managerial ability; (2) systematic instruc- 
tion in home, family, and community living; 
and (3) instruction in the practical aspects of 
American life and institutions, social adjust- 
ments, personal-community health, applied 
art, and the like. 

In my opinion, the leaders and teachers in 
home economics must assume the dynamic 
leadership which will be needed to insure such 
an integrated and balanced program of instruc- 
tion in our area vocational schools. 


Five Expanding Fields for Jobs 


Our experience indicates that an expanding 
area of wage earning employment is opening to 
girls and women. In our co-operative efforts 
in administering four area school programs of 
this type I have noted at least five fields of 
growing employment opportunities: (1) food 
administration, (2) child care, (3) practical 
nursing, (4) clothing design and construction, 
and (5) work as a laboratory technician. 
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The American Vocational Association’s com- 
mittee on research and publications, which has 
made an extensive study of the area vocational 
school, believes that in such fields as these full- 
fledged courses should be established for regu- 
lar students and shorter unit courses for young 
persons and adults already employed who wish 
to upgrade their competence. It must always 
be recognized that each type of course should 
be available for selected students who wish 
specialized training in all phases of home- 
making and home management. 

In determining the grade level of the area 
vocational service it seems desirable to plan 
for courses beginning as early as the tenth year 
and continuing through a post high school 
vocational-technical service through grades 
thirteen and fourteen for youth and adults who 
can profit by such applied science and manage- 


ment training. 
Main Features of Area School Plan 


A brief analysis of the main features of the 
area vocational school plan, as proposed by the 
committee, follows: 

1. It should be regarded as a public school 
agency that is purely optional and volun- 
tary on the part of local citizens, leaders, 
and school officials. If and when financial 
assistance is provided from federal or state 
sources to encourage this type of school 
service, an organization adequate to meet 
local needs should be set up based on sys- 
tematic studies of local needs, student en- 
roliments, interests and ambitions, and 
school dropouts, together with occupational 
trends and opportunities in the area. 

2. As at present conceived, it may be estab- 
lished (a) as an extension of the offerings 
of an existing school system to reach wider 
geographical areas and larger numbers of 
pupils; (b) as a separate vocational school 
established and maintained co-operatively 
by two or more existing districts in which 
specialized courses could be maintained 
economically and efficiently; (c) as a county 
school or as a school supported jointly by 
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two or more counties, and (d) as a state 
school designed to serve pupils for the 
entire state in one or more highly specialized 
fields of vocational-technical service. 


3. Plans for area schools of the various types 


should be made on the basis of a statewide 
survey of vocational’ training needs and of 
current educational plans and policies for 
equalizing educational opportunity at the 
state level. In the resulting plans, ex- 
panding vocational education services as 
integral parts of existing schools or classes, 
together with opportunities for special vo- 
cational schools, arranged among contigu- 
ous schools on a co-operative basis, should 
be given attention. 


4. A continuous and comprehensive plan of 


guidance is highly important, first, for the 
counseling of persons for whom the schools 
and classes may be provided, and, second, 
for the proper articulation of students 
through the various types of high schools on 
the one hand and the special central voca- 
tional schools on the other. 


5. It is of the utmost importance in contem- 


plating, in establishing, and in maintaining 
any type of area vocational school that 
effective adjustments be made with com- 
munity leaders, with school officials now in 
office, with state education administrators, 
and with members of the advisory com- 
mittees so that (a) the schools may be or- 
ganized to serve specific needs within the 
area, (b) there will be no overlapping of 
function in existing general or vocational 
instruction, (c) there will be a clear under- 
standing on the part of lay boards of edu- 
cation and school officials in existing schools 
as to the need for area support for the new 
enterprise, and (d) a wholesome reciprocal 
relationship between guidance counselors, 
vocational directors and teachers, employ- 
ers, and personnel executives with reference 
to employment outlets, number of persons 
needed, and changing requirements for 
competence on the part of school graduates. 
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In Short... 


What Rural Texans Eat 


JESSIE WHITACRE 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
College Station, Texas 


What kinds of foods do rural families of 
Texas eat? Where do they get them? How 
satisfactory is the food supply for providing 
an adequate diet, and is it better or poorer 
than formerly? 

To answer such questions, information was 
secured under the direction of Jessie Whitacre, 
division of rural home research, Experiment 
Station of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, College Station, Texas, through per- 
sonal interviews in the spring and summer of 
1942. 

The 400 rural families visited were distrib- 
uted among five counties in three regions of 
the state: Brazos County, east central; Nacog- 
doches and Rusk Counties, northeast; and 
Lubbock and Lamb Counties, northwest. 
Three tenure groups—owners or operators, 
renters, and wage laborers—were included in 
the survey, with white and Negro families in 
all groups and in one region with Mexicans 
also among the laborers. 


A Good Diet for Most 


The chief kinds of foods used in the three 
regions were surprisingly similar and appeared 
to furnish a good diet to three-fourths or more 
of the families. The great bulk of the food 
supply was home produced. Owners and 
renters produced relatively more of their 
foods than did the wage laborers. All groups 
obtained some foods, though no great part of 
the total supply, from other sources, chiefly 
as gifts and from wild supplies. 

The only method of food preservation prac- 
ticed extensively was canning of fruits and 
vegetables, carried on by 90 per cent of the 
families, more by white than Negro families 
and to only a small extent by Mexicans. 
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This figure indicates a greater proportion in 
Texas than was found in the 1942 federal sur- 
vey in 45 counties representing the entire 
rural population of the USA. The average 
amounts canned were similar. 

Fruits most often canned by Texas families 
in this study were peaches, dewberries and 
blackberries, plums, pears, grapes, apples, figs, 
cherries, pineapple, and strawberries. Fa- 
vorite vegetables were tomatoes, corn, snap 
beans, snap peas, and cucumber pickles. 

Special attention should be given to the 
family canning budget in relation both to the 
total amount of fruits and vegetables the 
family should have and the amount of fresh 
products that can be expected, particularly 
from home production. 


Trends Since 1929 


Trends in the use of foods have been toward 
a considerably better diet. Whereas a dietary 
survey in 1927-29 revealed that Texas school 
children did not then meet accepted recom- 
mendations in the consumption of milk, butter, 
and eggs, most of these farm families had a 
generous supply of such foods. 

Consumption of leafy vegetables and whole 
grain preparations, while still a little too low 
in many farm families, averaged approximately 
double that found in the previous study. The 
use of fruits was much the same as in the 
earlier period. Increased fruit consumption is 
desirable. 

More families in the northwest region had a 
liberal supply of foods than among those in the 
east-central and northeast regions. White 
owners, renters, and wage laborers and Negro 
owners did not differ markedly in the propor- 
tion of families having excellent food supplies, 
but fewer Negro renters and laborers had 
satisfactory supplies than did families in the 
other groups. Families with children tended 
to use a greater variety of foods and especially 
more whole cereals and fruits than did families 
without children. 
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Apparently the majority of families have 
achieved, and will be likely to retain, the goal 
of an excellent food supply, largely home 
produced. But for those who have less satis- 
factory food supplies, a garden in the fall as 
well as in the spring, increased home food pres- 
ervation, and better management of good 
cows and chickens seem in order. 

Good food practices common among these 
400 Texas rural families are: using milk for 
cooking as well as drinking, baking sweet po- 
tatoes as the preferred method, cooking greens 
and cabbage a short time, using the pot liquor 
of greens, and eating cabbage raw frequently. 

Some practices which are found in some 
families and which may cause unduly great 
losses of minerals and vitamins are: overcooking 
greens and cabbage, using soda in boiling 
greens and beans, and using soda extensively 
to make biscuits and cornbread, which are 
usually eaten two or three times a day. 


Epitor’s Note: A full report of this study 
can be obtained by writing to the Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas, for Bulletin 
No. 642—The Food Supply of Texas Rural 
Families, Bulletin No. 643—Food Preparation 
and Preservation among Rural Families of 
Texas, and Progress Report No. 854—Food 
Preferences among Rural Texans. 


OES Tenth Reader 


SYBIL L. SMITH and ‘GEORGIAN ADAMS 


Office of Experiment Stations 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The necessity for maintaining adequate nu- 
tritional levels for a nation at war has em- 
phasized the importance of meeting nutritional 
requirements with the foods available and of 
conserving the nutritive values of foods by 
proper preparation and preservation. 

The interest in these problems is reflected 
in recent experiment station researches, many 
of which are reported in the station bulletins 
and circulars, and in some cases in extension 
publications, noted in the classified list below. 
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Other investigations directly related to the 
war effort were concerned with problems of 
family life and family economics. Some work 
on textiles and household equipment was also 
completed and reported within the past year. 

References to the studies which are of par- 
ticular interest to home economists are here 
presented as the Tenth Reader of the Office of 
Experiment Stations. 


Food Selection and Preparation 


Soybeans from your victory garden, E. C. 
FAULKNER, J. I. Smuupson, and W. L. Burtison. 
Ill. Agr. Coll. Exten. [Pub.] HE-476 [1944], 
7 pp. [Processed] 

Let’s use soybeans. Ill. Agr. Coll. Exten. [Pub.] 
HEE3197 [1944], 6 pp. 

Quality of beef. I. Mineral constituents of blood, 
muscle tissue, and fat tissue of beef animals and 
their relation to keeping quality, H. W. Loy 
and J. L. Hatt; II. Effect of dietary phos- 
phorus deficiency on quality of beef, and III. 
Effect of feeding limestone supplement on qual- 
ity of beef, J. L. Hatt, D. L. Macktntosu, and 
G. E. Vari; IV. Characteristics of dark-cutting 
beef—survey and preliminary investigation, 
J. L. Hatt, C. E. Latscuer, and D. L. 
MAcKINTOSH. Kans. Sta. Tech. Bull. 58 
(1944), 86 pp. 

Canned spinach and its use, B. O. WeELLs and 
M. M. Crayton. Me. Exten. Circ. 203 (1944), 
6 pp. 

Factors influencing the quality of cooked Jonathan 
apples, R. M. Griswotp. Mich. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 195 (1944), 19 pp. 

Fish recipes: Lake herring. Mich. Sta. Folder 2 
(1944), 8 pp. 

Smoking and cooking Lake herring, suckers, and 
carp, P. I. Tack and H. BAEpER. Mich. Sta. 
Folder 3 (1944), 8 pp. 

Edible soybeans in Nebraska, J. M. SLATENSEK 
and T. A. KresseLsacu. Nebr. Sta. Bull. 356 
(1944), 10 pp. 

Potatoes in institution food service, M. A. Woop. 
N. Y. (Cornell) Sta. Bull. 798 (1943), 46 pp. 

The cooking of frozen foods: Their nutritive value, 
F. Fenton. N. Y. (Cornell) Homemakers Bull. 
628 (1943), 32 pp. 

The relation of ultra-violet light and temperature 
during aging to quality of beef. II. Utility 
grade short loins, J. Sorota, J. A. McINTosu, 
C. C. Prouty, J. B. Dosre, M. E. ENsMINGcER, 
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In Short 
and M. A. McGrecor. Wash. Sta. Bull. 431 
(1943), 16 pp. 


Food Preservation 


Preserving sweetpotatoes by freezing, J. G. 
Wooproor and I. S. Atkinson. Ga. Sta. Bull. 
232 (1944), 26 pp. 

Preserving foods by freezing, J. G. Wooproor. 
Ga. Sta. Bull. 233 (1944), 42 pp. 

Dehydrating fruits and vegetables at home, G. 
ARMSTRONG, J. Smupson, R. V. Lott, and W. A. 
HveEtsen. Ill. Agr. Coll. Exten. Circ. 558 
(1943), 8 pp. 

An easy way to peel canning tomatoes, M. E. 
MunpeL, W. E. Lutey, and R. FRASER. 
Purdue Agr. Expt. Sta. Misc. Pub. 23 (1943). 

Preserving foods in frozen food lockers, G. A. 
FILINGER and D. L. MacxintosH. Kans. Sta. 
Circ. 217 (Circ. 209 revised) (1943), 38 pp. 

Home refrigeration and food preservation, J. F. W. 
McConneELL, W. B. EssELEN, Jr., and C. R. 
FELLERS. Mass. Sta. Bull. 408 (1943), 19 pp. 

Special food preservation problems, F. P. 
GrirrFitus, W. R. Coreg, S. G. Davis, and W. B. 
EssELEN, JR. Mass. State Coll. Exten. Leaflet 
226 (1944), 24 pp. 

Factors influencing the quality of home-canned 
Montmorency cherries, R. GRISwoLD. Mich. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 194 (1944), 38 pp. 

Vegetable preservation handbook for wartime use, 
J. E. Ricuarpson and H.L. MAyFretp. Mont. 
Sta. Circ. 178 (1944), 23 pp. 

The home freezing of farm products, N. K. 
MASTERMAN and F. A. Lee. N. Y. State Coll. 
Agr., Cornell Exten. Bull. 611 (1943), 48 pp. 

Home fruit and vegetable dehydration, E. H. 
Wrecanp, T. OnsporrFr, and A. HOo.meEs. 
Oreg. Sta. Circ. 149 (1943), 18 pp. 

Adaptability of peaches to quick freezing, J. C. 
RatseEk and H. F. Morris. Tex. Sta. Progress 
Rept. 885 (1944), 1 p. [Processed] 

Jellies, marmalades, and preserves made with 
sugar equivalents, E. J. TuHteEsseN. Wyo. 
Sta. Progress Rept. (1943), 7 pp. [Processed] 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


Ascorbic acid content of vegetables, J. D. Capps 
and C. FLANAGAN. Ala. Sta. Rept., Dept. 
Mimeo. N-4 (1943), 21 pp. [Processed] 

The vitamin A, B;, and C values of home- 
dehydrated vegetables, M. C. Smirn, E. Ciap- 
WELL, and L.O. Burtinson. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. 
Rept. 57 (1944), 12 pp. 
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The vitamin C values of vegetables after institu- 
tional preparation for consumption by the Army 
and Navy training groups at the University of 
Arizona, M. C. Smiru, E. CALDWELL, W. Ross, 
and M. A. Woop. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 59 
(1944), 17 pp. 

The comparative vitamin C values of Arizona 
citrus fruits of different varieties and sizes when 
prepared for consumption in several different 
ways, M. C. Smitn, W. Ross, and E. CALDWELL. 
Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 62 (1944), 15 pp. 

The vitamin C content of commercially canned 
fruit and vegetable juices, M. C. Smiru. Ariz. 
Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 64 (1944), 3 pp. 

Some factors affecting the carotene, thiamin, and 
ascorbic acid content of carrots grown in 
Arizona, M. C. Smirn, E. CAaLpwett, and 
L. O. Burtrnson. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 66 
(1944), 9 pp. 

The provitamin A and vitamin C values of melons 
served to the Army and Navy training groups at 
the University of Arizona, M. C. Smirn, H. 
FARRANKOoP, E. CALDWELL, and M. A. Woop. 
Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 67 (1944), 11 pp. 

Effect of fertilizer and environment on the iron 
content of turnip greens, M. Speirs, W.S. ANDER- 
son, M. Grecer, L. McWurrter, O. A. SHEETS, 
R. Reper, J. B. Epmonp, E. J. Lease, J. H. 
G. S. Fraps, J. Wuiracre, S. H. 
YARNELL, W. B. Etter, R. C. Moore, H. H. 
ZIMMERLEY, L. As 31am, and H. L. Cocuran. 
Ga., Miss., Okla., S.C., Tex., Va., and Va. 
Truck Stas., Southern Co-op. Ser. Bull. 2 (1944), 
24 pp. 

Thiamin content of peanut butter, T. A. Pickett. 
Ga. Sta. Circ. 146 (1944), 8 pp. 

Vitamin values of Hawaiian grown fruits and 
vegetables, C. D. Mutter, L. Louis, and K, 
YANAZANA. Hawaii Sta. Progress Notes 36 
(1944), 11 pp. [Processed] 

Rice and the vitamin B complex, V. R. WILLIAMs 
and E. A. Frecer. La. Sta. Bull. 381 (1944), 
8 pp. 

Sugar substitutes in the diet, O. SHEETs. Miss. 
Sta. Bull. 379 (1943), 11 pp. 

How dehydration affects the nutritive value of 
fruits and vegetables, O. SHEETS. Miss. Sta. 
Circ. 113 (1943), 4 pp. 

Saving minerals and vitamins in fresh vegetables 
and fruits, O. SHEETs. Miss. Sta. Bull. 407 
(1944), 14 pp. 

The carotene and ascorbic acid values of some wild 
plants used for food in New Mexico, E. M. 
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Lantz and M. Smit. N. Mex. Sta. Press Bull. 
989 (1944), 3 pp. [Processed] 

The vitamin value of commercially prepared chile 
products, E. M. Lantz. N. Mex. Sta. Press 
Bull. 997 (1944), 4 pp. [Processed] 

The ascorbic acid value of cantaloups, E. M. 
Lantz. N. Mex. Sta. Press Bull. 998 (1944), 
3 pp. [Processed] 

The effects of maturity, nitrogen fertilization, 
storage, and cooking on the ascorbic acid content 
of two varieties of turnip greens, R. REDER, 
M. Spetrs, H. L. Cocuran, M. E. HoLiincer, 
L. R. Fartsu, M. Grecer, L. McWutrter,0O. A. 
SHEETs, J. F. Exeart, R. C. Moore, and R. L. 
Carotus. Ga., La., Miss., Okla., Va., and Va. 
Truck Stas., Southern Co-op. Ser. Bull. 1 (1943), 
30 pp. 

Vitamins for victory. Vitamin leaflets I-VI, 
M. Kettoce and N. M. Horr. S. Dak. Agr. 
Coll., Exten. Serv., Vitamin leaflets 1-6 [1944], 
[6] pp. each. 

The B vitamins in dehydrated vegetables, M. K. 
SHEYBANI, P. B. Pearson, and R. W. LuEcKE. 
Tex. Sta. Progress Rept. 91 (1944), 2 pp. 


Food Habits and Nutrition Problems 


Cane syrup in infant feeding, R. O. TowNsEND, 
O. D. Assort, and C. F. Ammann. Fila. Sta. 
Bull. 398 (1944), 7 pp. 

The adequacy of diets of 38 Honolulu families on 
relief, M. PorcreTer. Hawaii Sta. Bull. 94 
(1944), 38 pp. 

Food consumption of college men, H. McKay and 
M. B. Patton. Ohio Sta. Bull. 646 (1943), 
17 pp. 

Nutritional status of rural youth in Marion County 
(vitamin C deficiency), G. Hoppe and M. L. 
Frncke. Oreg. Sta. Home Econ. Circ. Inf. 319 
(1943), 9 pp. [Processed] 

A study of the breakfast habits of 5,000 persons 
with particular reference to cereal consumption, 
P. B. Mack, C. Ursacu, A. H. Stewart, and 
P. Dopps. Pa. State Coll. Bull. 38 (1944), 
No. 31, 40 pp. 

Food habits in Rhode Island, B. M. Kuscuxe. 
R. I. Sta. Bull. 291 (1944), 25 pp. 

School lunches in two rural communities, A.M. 
Moser. S. C. Sta. Circ. 66 (1943), 24 pp. 

Questions and answers on enriched corn meal, 
flour, bread, and grits. S. C. Sta. Misc. Pub. 
(1943), 4 pp. 

The food supply of Texas rural families, J. 
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Warracre. Tex. Sta. Bull. 642 (1943), 
40 pp. 

Food preparation and preservation among rural 
families of Texas, J. Wuiracre. Tex. Sta, 
Bull. 643 (1943), 15 pp. 


Family Economics and Family Life 

Wartime pattern of saving and spending, R. C. 
FREEMAN and I. Crovucu. Agr. Coll. Exten. 
[Pub.] HEE3239 (1944), 9 pp. 

Some farm family gardens pay in dollars, M. E. 
TrrFany and M. G. Ret. Iowa Sta. Research 
Bull. 322 (1943), pp. 25-54. 

The cost of living in 164 Kansas farm management 
association families as it related to the farm 
income, M. A. GUNSELMAN. Kans. Sta. Prelim. 
Rept. (1943), 15 pp. [Processed] 

Management in Michigan homes, I. Gross and 
E. ZWEMER. Mich. Sta. Tech. Bull. 196 (1944), 


92 pp. 
Morale in the home, L. H. Storr. Univ. Nebr. 


Exten. Serv. Circ. 5-105 (1943), 14 pp. 
Food buying for Vermont farm homes, M. Muse. 
Vt. Sta. Bull. 514 (1944), 54 pp. 


Textiles 

A comparative study of cotton and rayon glass cur- 
tain fabrics, F. E. Perzer. Ohio Sta. Bull. 
645 (1943), 30 pp. 

Factors relating to the selection of sewing thread, 
F. E. Perzer. Ohio Sta. Bull. 649 (1944), 


14 pp. 
Equipment 


Home laundry investigations, P. B. Portrer. 
Va. Sta. Bull. 361 (1944), 31 pp. 


Insofar as the publications listed are still 
available, they may be obtained from the 
stations issuing them. Further information on 
the work of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions is given in the mimeographed compilation 
Research in Foods, Human Nutrition, and Home 
Economics at the Land-Grant Institutions, 
1944-45. This lists not only the publications 
of the year (including articles in scientific 
journals as well as publications of various 
stations) but also the research in progress in 
home economics and related fields. This 
compilation may be obtained on request from 
the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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In Short 


y ae and Equipment 


or Homemaking Instruction 


EDNA AMIDON 
U. S. Office of Education 


Schools of the future must be community cen- 
tered. The homemaking education department in 
the school must be a place to which adult members 
of the family as well as youth can come for help 
with home problems. In many schools the home- 
making and elementary teachers use the depart- 
ment for elementary pupils; in some, boys as well 
as girls are enrolled in homemaking classes. 
Adults need to come to the department not only 
for information, consultation, and study but also 
to try out methods of solving furnishing, equip- 
ment, food conservation, or other problems. 

We are convinced that homemaking depart- 
ments which were built with primary consideration 
to the teaching of foods and clothing skills are now 
handicapping the teaching of other equally im- 
portant aspects of homemaking. 

In the homemaking education department 
provision must be made for studying such aspects 
of homemaking as: understanding and caring for 
children; selecting and buying foods, clothing, 
equipment; improving home furnishings, kitchen 
or living room arrangements, or other work centers; 
managing the home; maintaining satisfactory 
family relationships; planning, preparing, and 
serving meals; caring for, storing, conserving foods; 
selecting, caring for, renovating, and constructing 
clothing; caring for the sick and giving first aid; 
preserving the health of the family; caring for the 
house and laundering in the home. 

The homemaking room or rooms should approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible home situations in the 
community. However, the department must be 
planned in such a way as to function effectively as 


a setting for learning experiences. 


These were among the statements of belief 
made by a working conference on space and 
equipment for homemaking education called 
the week of November 27 by the U. S. Office 
of Education. The twelve home economists 
who worked with the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service staff represented heads of college 
home economics departments and of teacher- 
training departments, state and city super- 
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visors of home economics, and specialists in 
management and equipment. Members of 
the Housing and Household Equipment Di- 
vision and the Family Economics Division 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics also participated. For one full 
day representatives of four companies that 
manufacture school equipment for home 
economics education discussed problems with 
the group. 


What Influences Equipment Needs 


After setting up the statements the group 
worked on such topics as: relation between 
methods of teaching and equipment, factors 
which influence decisions concerning space 
and equipment, new developments which may 
affect space and equipment, and location of 
department and room arrangement. 

The type of class organization for teaching 
largely determines the arrangement of the 
department desirable and the amount of 
equipment needed. If all girls in the class 
are to engage in the same or similar activities 
at the same time, the maximum amount of 
equipment is required. If various activities 
are carried on simultaneously—if, for example, 
in a class of 24 girls one group is washing and 
ironing, one cleaning the living center, one 
planning a meal, and so on—much less equip- 
ment is needed. 

Some of the other factors which influence 
the selection of space and equipment are: 
(1) the content of the program to be offered; 
(2) the different groups to be served—adults 
and elementary pupils as well as high school 
pupils; (3) family incomes in the community; 
(4) the size of the school and the number and 
size of classes in homemaking; (5)- whether 
the department has to be planned for available 
space in an old building or is to be included in 
plans for a new building. 

Among the new developments that may 
affect home building and arrangement and 
thus the planning and equipping of home- 
making education departments in schools are: 
freezing and frozen food storage for the home, 
new uses of glass, plastics, prefabrication, air- 
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conditioning, sound proofing, modern lighting, 
and the open-plan type home. 

Equipment needs and arrangements were 
studied both for the one-room department 
in which all aspects of homemaking must be 
taught and for the department of two or more 
rooms. 

Considerable attention was given to the 
workshop type room with space for refinishing 
furniture and doing repair jobs of various 
kinds and for storing furniture and equipment. 

As to heights of working surfaces in unit 
kitchens, two arrangements were considered: 
that in which the one unit has different 
working surface heights satisfactory for dif- 
ferent processes such as washing dishes, 
beating, and laying out materials; and that 
which provides one set of uniform heights in 
one unit, another set in another unit, and 
So on. 

Over and over again the conferees expressed 
the need for research on heights of working 
surfaces, chairs, and tables. Schools should 
reflect the findings from research in equipment. 


Preliminary Recommendations 

Some preliminary recommendations of the 
Washington conference on space and equip- 
ment for homemaking instruction will be sent 
to a selected group of home economists—for 
criticisms and suggestions. The revised report 
will then be made available to school people 
and to equipment manufacturers. The manu- 
facturers are willing to make what we want if 
we can agree among ourselves and reach sound 
and practical conclusions. 

The twelve invited conferees, five members 
of the Office of Education, and a member 
of the BHNHE are now serving as a consu!ting 
committee on space and equipment for home- 
making education: Mary Beeman, Florence 
Blazier, Mary Blodgett, Susan M. Burson, 
Beulah I. Coon, Sarah E. Cragwell, Helen 
Goodspeed, Ray L. Hamon, Bess Heflin, 
Bertha Kohlhagen, Jessie McQueen, Berenice 
Mallory, L. Belle Pollard, Martha Pratt, 
Lenore E. Sater, Inez Wallace, Delpha 
Wiesendanger, and Ata Lee (chairman). 
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APHA Sessions 


ELIZABETH GUILFORD 
New York City 


Again in 1944 the annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association held in 
New York City, October 3 to 5, was arranged 
as a wartime conference on the various aspects 
of public health. Section programs built 
around this theme considered plans for postwar 
activities and the international aspects of 
public health. 

A notable presentation of the public health 
problems that are facing the world was given 
by Raymond Fosdick at the first general 
session of the conference. This paper, pub- 
lished in the November issue of the Journal 
of Public Health, should be on the “must” 
list of reading of all home economists. 


Adequate Medical Care for All 


One of the outstanding features of the 
conference was the approval given by the 
governing council of the Association to a 
national program for medical care, based on a 
report submitted by a subcommittee on medi- 
cal care, headed by Joseph W. Mountin, 
M.D., assistant surgeon general, United States 
Public Health Service. This program calls for 
adequate medical care of all essential types for 
all of the people of the USA. It is to be 
supported by “compulsory insurance, plus 
taxation, or by taxation alone” and “to be 
administered by a single public health agency 
at the federal, state, and local levels.” 

Under the guidance of Marjorie Heseltine 
the food and nutrition section was unusually 
well represented on the program. Joint 
meetings were held with the health officers 
and the sections on vital statistics, school 
health, and maternal and child health. The 
record attendance at these meetings testified 
to the growing recognition of the importance 
of food and nutrition by workers in all fields 
of public health. 

Marietta Eichelberger steps up from vice- 
chairman to chairman of the section, and 
Marjorie Heseltine continues as secretary. 


In Short 
Goals for Family Living 


JUNE RINGE and BERNYECE JOHNSON 


Homemakers Section 
D. C. Home Economics Association 


Though we are anticipating the day when 
the war is won and we may return to normal 
ways of living, the patterns of our life have 
been changing to such an extent that there 
is genuine danger of a complete breakdown 
of family life. Since forces which undermine 
the home are equally detrimental to the na- 
tion, there is crucial need for a realistic con- 
sideration of the kind of home we want for 
today and for the postwar era. 

As Coleman R. Griffith wrote in the Septem- 
ber 1944 JourNnaAL oF Home ECcONomICcs, 
“Tf the family fails, it might well be impossible 
for industry and government to succeed.” 

Inspired by Beulah I. Coon, U. S. Office of 
Education, professionally trained homemakers 
in the District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association last year formulated eight mini- 
mum essential goals for home and family 
living toward which each family member 
should strive: 


I. Family Unity—each family member assum- 
ing responsibility for providing 
1. Love and affection 
2. Mutual trust and understanding, and ap- 
preciation of individual differences 
. Co-operation for the common good 
. Faith, vision, and patience 
. Strength of purpose 
. Sense of humor 
II. Religion—the development, application, and 
practice of moral and spiritual ideals which 
provide a unifying purpose for life 
III. Security 
1. Emotional assurance, the maintenance of 
one’s equilibrium 
2. Sufficient economic resources to insure 
the health and welfare of members of the 
family (or units of the household) 
IV. Education—an active concern for the con- 
tinuous growth of each member of the fam- 


ily, involving participation in organizing and 
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utilizing better school, community, and 
other facilities 
V. Social Development of the 


1. Individual 
a. Respect for the rights, privileges, and 
property of others 
b. Friendliness, helpfulness, and _hos- 
pitality 
c. Recreative use of leisure time 
2. Family 
a. Play 


b. Harmonious participation of family 
members in social activities 
3. Community 
a. Vocal and active participation in local 
and national affairs 
b. An informed interest in global prob- 
lems 
VI. Health—prerequisite for the maintenance of 
good living 
1. Good nutrition 
2. Adequate rest, relaxation, and fresh air 
3. Sufficient clothing and shelter 
4. Medical aid 
5. Sanitary surroundings 
VII. An Abode—located and planned around the 
needs of the family 
VIII. Home Management—the maintenance of a 
proper sense of values resulting in the 
smooth running of the household for the 
satisfaction of all 


Interest in Goals 


Considerable interest is being shown in the 
goals. Mrs. Dora Lewis, AHEA president, 
requested copies of this material for study 
in her classes at New York University. 
Gladys Wyckoff is using these goals in her 
work as national field secretary, and affiliated 
homemaking clubs have adopted them into 
their program of work for the year. In addi- 
tion, some women’s groups, home service 
departments, churches, high schools, and 
universities have become interested in them. 

We hope that many professional and lay 
groups will study and criticize this material 
and from it formulate a permanent credo 
for the American home. 

What kind of home do you want? 


F 
> 
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Letters from Our Readers... 


I Agree. . .and Disagree 


Dean Milam’s discussion in the December 
JouRNAL interested me intensely, since I 
helped develop home economics curricula in 
a midwestern university for over ten years. 

She says that five out of six of her graduates 
marry. Isn’t this number likely to drop after 
the war? If so, undoubtedly there will be 
greater need for specialized training for wage 
earning. 

Her curriculum seems to be a little of every- 
thing. Is this what we need in all schools 
of home economics? ... Wouldn’t such a cur- 
riculum boost dietetics training to six years 
instead of five ... training for business to 
five or six years? Many of us wish for more 
specialized training rather than less. .. . True, 
home economics should train for “better 
living in the home and outside”’; but . . . should 
a girl have to get all of her specialization after 
graduation? And why should a girl going 
into dietetics, for example, or commercial 
foods work, or nutrition research, be required 
to take courses in clothing and textiles? 

She will need to know how to buy clothes, 
but why not include such information in a 
general buying course? 

I believe that home economists generally 
do not place wage earning ahead of home- 
making but feel that we should be training 
for both. Neither can I agree that home 
economists have focused too much attention 
on technical subject matter. Home economics 
is a body of technical subject matter! 

I agree that home economics has subject 
matter which men, as well as nonmajor women, 
need and want, such as that in nutrition and 
family relations. Such courses are basic for 
better living and should be made available 
to all. 

I agree that the name “home economics” 
inadequately describes our subject matter— 
not because it connotes a woman’s sphere but 
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because our subject matter includes more 
than economics. 

Opinions expressed here are definitely my 
own and not necessarily those of any group.— 
Jesste ALice Ciine, Director, Department of 
Home Economics, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, Illinois. 


Return to Fundamentals 


May I express my great satisfaction in the 
publication of the articles by Miss Bane 
and Miss Milam in the January and December 
1944 issues. They seem to mark a return 
to the real meaning of home economics rather 
than to emphasis on ascorbic acid, nicotinic 
acid, riboflavin, and vitamins in general, which 
belong in nutrition. The value of vitamins 
is enhanced, I am sure, by good family man- 
ners and interesting conversation at the family 
table. Such aspects of family life must be 
stressed if our AHEA is to fulfill its real func- 
tion of developing and retaining and strength- 
ening family life——Marion TALBot, Chicago, 
Illinois (Charter member AHEA; formerly 
professor of household administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago). 


January’s Opinion Poll 


I believe that a legislative committee should 
be entrusted with the development of AHEA 
policy. The rest of us do not have the time 
to investigate every bill that comes up. 

I do think it would be interesting to have 
more opinion polls on the more controversial 
subjects, perhaps prefaced by a short article 
giving pros and cons on the subject. It would 
give us all a chance to have our say and at 
less cost than your number 2 suggestion that 
the AHEA poll its membership by mail before 
any specific bill is endorsed. I am surprised 
that anyone would think of dropping all 
legislative work.—BELLE ELEANOR SHORT, 
Fresno (California) High School. 
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Comment... 


The Consumer Speaks 


What do women really consider the most 
important features in a low-priced house dress? 
Would they like to have the production costs 
go into generous seams and preshrunk material 
that is fast to light as well as to tubbing rather 
than into novelty styling ...if they couldn’t 
have both “for the money”? 

What facts would they like to be able to find 
on a label? What do they want in a loaf of 
bread? Would they like bakers to supply 
half-pound as well as pound loaves? How thin 
would they like the slices? 

These are among the questions for which the 
AHEA’s consumer interests committee hopes 
to find answers through a survey launched last 
month. 


Local Study Groups 

The purpose of this survey, christened “The 
Consumer Speaks,” is to determine through 
local study groups what women want in a few 
essential items in the clothing and foods fields. 
Later, one or more pieces of equipment may 
also be taken up for intensive study. 

Consumer interests chairmen of the state 
home economics associations are now setting 
up the machinery for collecting data from the 
local groups, each of which will be directed by 
a skilled discussion leader. State chairmen 
will forward reports to the AHEA headquarters 
office, which will then send them to members of 
the national consumer interests committee for 
tabulation. 

Finally, the findings and recommendations 
will be transmitted to leading manufacturers 
and retailers in those fields. 

“Manufacturers say they make and retailers 
say they stock what we consumers ask for,” 
Day Monroe, chairman of the consumer in- 
terests committee, pointed out in her announce- 
ment of the project. “Whether a summer 
dress for a hot climate can be washed or must 
be dry-cleaned, whether we have durable uten- 


sils or short-lived gadgets for our kitchens are 
determined, we are told, by our ‘votes’—that 
is, by our purchases and our comments to 
retailers and manufacturers. 

“Responsibility for the amount of informa- 
tion on the labels also is said to lie with us. If 
we really want more facts they will be given 
forthwith, according to trade papers.” 


Aim: Durable, Fairly Priced Goods 


If we can have 2,000 or more local groups, 
with an average of 50 in each, we will have in- 
formation which should be truly helpful, com- 
mented Dr. Monroe. The ultimate aim of the 
survey is to insure postwar production of dur- 
able, well-designed goods at a price which 
reflects their true value. 

The study would also put home economics 
influence behind manufacturers who aim at 
mass production of good-quality items at low 
prices, believing that such production is the 
key to high employment and prosperity. It 
might serve to discourage that other group of 
manufacturers who plan to put out only de 
luxe, “gadgety” models right after the war 
“to skim the cream” from people’s savings. 

Outlines for the study of the clothing items 
have been mailed to state chairmen. Outlines 
for the food discussions will soon follow. 
Leaders for discussion of clothing problems will 
be trained early this month. Meetings with 
the consumer groups will be arranged probably 
for the latter part of the month. The list of 
state consumer interests chairmen is given on 
the page following the News Notes. 

As Mrs. Lewis, president of the AHEA, com- 
mented in her letter to state consumer interests 
chairmen, “The project shows clearly that 
home economics is not a bankrupt profession, 
that it can plan—and act—to prevent needless 
postwar crises. These home economists are 
willing to work hard in order to be able to offer 
reasoned suggestions to those who will be 
making the goods which will stock the stores of 
our postwar world. 
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For Our Schools 


Three-fourths of our citizens 25 years of age 
and over have never gone through high school. 
Three-fifths have never completed even a single 
year of high school. 

In 1942 the number of young men rejected 
for military service on grounds of “educational 
deficiency” was 28.06 per 1000 inductees; since 
1942, under pressure of need, the military serv- 
ices have been accepting such men, then teach- 
ing them the rudiments of reading and writing 
which they must have in order to be utilized. 
These illiterates and semi-illiterates come from 
our cities as well as from our rural areas, and a 
surprising percentage are from sections of the 
country other than the South, long pointed out 
as the region most limited in funds available for 
education. 

Because of the labor shortage in some sec- 
tions of the nation a high percentage of workers 
in essential industries has been drawn from the 
uneducated and unhealthy sections of the 
population. In some shipyards in the Gulf 
states these workers make up a fourth of the 
manpower employed. They receive the same 
wages as do the others, but, according to per- 
sonnel managers, they are ‘‘almost worthless.”’ 

Because so many teachers have left the pro- 
fession for better paying jobs, one in every 10 
of the teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools today is teaching on an emergency 
certificate. 


Cause and Cure 


The low state of education in the USA is not 
due to lack of interest in education. Many 
states simply haven’t the economic resources 
with which to finance an adequate educational 
program, even when they utilize for schools a 
percentage of their taxpaying ability that is two 
or three times greater than that utilized by 
states with great financial resources. 

The only solution, obviously, is federal aid 
to education. Federal aid is opposed by some 
who fear federal control, but the bills now be- 
fore Congress (S181 and HR1296 are really 
identical) insure state and local administration 
and control. Federal aid to education is one 
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of the 9 planks in AHEA’s legislative platform 
for 1944-45. Surely home economists every- 
where will actively support this legislation so 
long and so greatly needed. 


“‘Home Is What You 
Make It’’ 


Have you been listening to the series of Sat- 
urday morning broadcasts, ‘“‘Home Is What 
You Make It’’? If you haven’t, you’ve been 
missing a good program. It’s a weekly public 
service feature, advertised as ‘‘a course in home 
economics presented by the NBC University 
of the Air.” Among the program titles are 
“Living Your Budget,” “Good Food Pays 
Off,” “Teen Agers Take Hoid.” 

The American Home Economics Association, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
are its sponsors. And Jane Tiffany Wagner, 
director of home economics for NBC and long 
an AHEA member, supervises the production. 

It’s handled in spirited, effective style and is 
worth special study by anyone who is using the 
radio as an educational medium. It would 
make an excellent assignment for a teacher 
training class—have the class listen to a broad- 
cast, then analyze it for content and effective- 
ness of presentation. 

There’s a handbook for the “course,” an 
attractive, interesting publication edited by 
Miss Wagner, which you can get for 25 cents 
by writing to International Press, 121 Varick 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. All but four of its 
chapters were written by home economists, 
among them Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Eloise Davi- 
son, Grace MacLeod, and Muriel W. Brown. 

The series began in mid-November and is 
scheduled through April, but it will be con- 
tinued if public interest warrants. Each 
broadcast is a unit in itself. 

Your telephone calls to your local station 
asking for the time the program is scheduled in 
your city and commenting upon the broadcast 
if it is carried, would help secure an extension 
of it. 
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Research... 


Research in Work Simplification: 


Washing a Door, Preparing a Head of Lettuce, Cleaning Spinach 


IRMA H. GROSS and ESTHER EVERETT 


Dr. Gross is professor of home management at Michigan State College, 
member of AHEA’s committee on home management, and co-author of a 
texlbook in that field. Before Miss Everett went to the College two years 
ago to do research and teaching she had been in 4-H club work in Iowa. 


Application for the Homemaker: This is a 
time-saving way to wash a door: Place the pail 
of water nearby. Use in the water an alkali 
type of cleaner such as trisodium phosphate in- 
stead of soap. Wash but don’t rinse; instead 
dry with a dry cloth kept in your apron pocket. 
Use your left hand not only to wring out the 
cloth and to hold the door or the knob, while you 
are washing it, but also to dry the door. Bend 
your knees rather than your back. Use long 
rather than short strokes. 

This is a time-saving way of cleaning 
spinach: (/) Cut the leaves before you wash 
them. (2) Use warm water for the washing. 
(3) Use two pans of water in the sink for clean- 
ing the leaves. (4) Work from right to left 
and dispose of roots in a sack or a pan near 
the supply of spinach. (5) Don’t use one hand 
to transfer small pieces of spinach from the 
water to the pan for the cleaned leaves; instead 
use both hands. 

An efficient way of preparing a head of 
lettuce for salad cups is: Rest the lettuce in a 
shallow pan to core it, and turn the head only once 
in the coring. Then let water run through the 
lettuce while you are getting the towel. Use 
warm rather than cold water. Pull off all the 
lettuce cups at once under running warm water 
into the sink, then transfer the cups to a towel 
with both hands. 

These methods are not necessarily the best 
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that could be devised but represent a composite 
of the best elements of actual home procedures 
observed in this study.—TueE Eprtor. 


The idea of work simplification is not a 
new one to the home economist. She heard 
about it as “household efficiency” at least 
as far back as World War I and has displayed 
a moderate interest in it ever since. That 
interest was recently stimulated both by the 
needs of World War II for greater production 
and by the conference on work simplification 
in the home at Purdue University in the sum- 
mer of 1943. 

At Michigan State College late in 1943, when 
funds were made available for a one-year 
war project in home management, it seemed 
logical to turn to the area of work simplifica- 
tion fora problem. The idea of standardizing 
one or two specific tasks was considered but 
rejected as producing too rigid results to be 
widely applicable in homes. 

A less precise objective—or rather a loose 
group of objectives—was selected, primarily to 
study the promotion of the use of the left hand 
in household tasks and secondarily to try out 
the technique of obtaining data on performance 
of tasks through observation of homemakers 
in their homes. The secondary objective 
might lead to a third objective—arousing the 
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interest of homemakers in becoming “‘motion- 
minded,” to use Lillian Gilbreth’s telling 
phrase. At the Purdue conference, Mrs. 
Gilbreth made it clear that for a long time to 
come women would have to work out their own 
methods under their own home conditions and 
that acquiring a consciousness of motions 
would lead to saving motions. 


Method 


The first step in the project was to select 
the tasks in which the use of the left hand was 
to be promoted. A jury of four homemakers 
(two farm and two urban) and four home 
economists (two extension workers and two 
resident faculty) chose as criteria that the 
jobs should be commonly performed in the 
household and should be either monotonous or 
disagreeable and that they had not been and 
were not at present being studied elsewhere. 

The washing of a door was chosen as a 
cleaning task. Preparing a head of lettuce 
and cleaning one pound of spinach were studied 
as the preparation of greens. As the study 
progressed, these two latter tasks were found 
not to be sufficiently alike to be analyzed 
as similar practices in the preparation of 
greens but to be two distinct tasks. 

Study of the tasks was accomplished in two 
ways: first, through observation of a group 
of homemakers in their own homes, and 
second, through micromotion film analysis. 

The sample was taken from the city of East 
Lansing, a homogeneous college community. 
The plan originally was to make 50 observa- 
tions, but in the middle of the year the size of 
the sample had to be cut to 25 because of lack 
of time. The data, therefore, are too few in 
most cases for statistical validity. 

After a preliminary call on the homemaker 
an observer made a process chart of her per- 
formance of each of the three tasks under 
accustomed conditions and in her usual man- 
ner. A stop watch was used to time the steps 
of the process. 

Two films were made of each of the house- 
hold tasks. One film of each was based on the 
actual elements of procedure of the largest 
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number of homemakers. This is the type of 
average known as the mode, and this method 
was called the “composite modal” or ‘‘com- 
posite average.” A second film of each task, 
called the “composite revised,” was based upon 
elements used by one or more housewives, 
elements that were judged by the observer to 
be good and that utilized the left hand. 

The motion pictures were taken of trained 
workers who had observed homemakers at 
work and had analyzed the elements of the 
tasks done. The task was rehearsed until 
proficiency was developed in imitating the pro- 
cedure which had been followed by the women 
of the study. 

Findings 

The findings in relation to the specific tasks 
will be reported in publications of the Michigan 
State College Experiment Station. This arti- 
cle will deal chiefly with generalizations and 
with implications which would be of interest 
to other research workers. 


Motions 


In general there was a definite relationship 
between time used and number of operations 
and delays. (See table 1.) This relationship 
did not hold, however, in all individual cases 
where speed of motions sometimes made up for 
excess number. The ratio of operations to 
delays remained similar throughout all tasks, 
2.0 to 2.9 times as many operations as delays. 
As time increased, delays tended to increase in 
the preparation of greens. There were more 
delays in the washing of a door than in prepara- 
tion of greens. 

The left hand customarily performed from 
one-third to one-half of the total number of 
operations. This statement does not neces- 
sarily mean that the left hand was active that 
proportion of the time. Each operation was 
counted as a unit, whether or not it was short 
or long, and passive operations such as “‘hold- 
ing”’ were included in that count. 

Where left hand action was studied, with 
one exception the process was slower when 
two hands were used than when the right hand 
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Research in Work Simplification 


TABLE 1 
Relation of time to delays and motions used in three 
household tasks 


| 


a 
TASK TIME REQUIRED Bz 
| 
Door 0 to 2 min. 29 sec. 4/ 26.2! 9.7 
Wash- 2 min. 30 sec. to 58.6 | 20.1 
ing 4 min. 59 sec. 
5 min. to7 min. 29sec.| 8 | 80.1 | 30.6 
7 min. 30 sec. ~ 4 1139.7 | 53.0 
above 
Total 24 
Cleaning | 0 to 4} min. 5 |143.6 64.6 
Spinach} 5 to 9} min. 11 |268.0 |102.9 
10 to 144 min. 6 \256.5 |134.0 
15 min. and above 3 |374.0 |206.7 
Total 25 
Preparing| 0 to 2 min. 29 sec. 2 | 85 41 
Lettuce 2 min. 30 sec. to 20 | 65.4 | 34.9 
4 min. 59 sec. | 
5 min. to 
7 min. 30 sec. “ 1| 60 42 
above 
Total 25 


was used alone. The one exception was the 
shaking of water off lettuce leaves. 

The specific use of the left hand was studied 
in two ways: as experienced homemakers 
unconsciously used the left hand and in the 
revised composite method for each task. In 
the latter case an objection might be raised 
that the performer had not completely broken 
old work habits in the revised film. That 
objection does not hold for the first method of 
study in which women followed their usual 
habits. It may be that in the household, 
where many different tasks are performed by 
the same worker for relatively short periods, 
that skill would have to be developed separate- 
ly and consciously for each task to make use 
of the left hand practical. 

In the motion pictures in a substantial 
number of instances there were apparently 
useless motions of the left hand in order to 
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TABLE 2 


Relation of time, operations, and delays to cleaning agent 
in washing a door 


| 


| 
| é 
TYPE OF = AVERAGE TIME z 
CLEANING AGENT | REQUIRED EB 
| & 
Clear water | 2 | 1min., 49sec. | 27.0 | 11.0 
Alkali solution | 14 3 min., 56 sec. 55.2 | 20.6 
e.g. trisodi- | 
um phos- | 
phate 
Soap jelly, ied 8 7 min., 55 sec. |112.1 | 43.5 
divided | 


follow the same path of motion as the right 
hand. This led the observers to believe that 
there may be an unconscious rhythmical 
co-ordination of the hands of some workers. 


Other Factors 


As the study progressed, it became evident 
that certain factors were more important in 
simplifying these tasks than effective or in- 
effective motions per se. This finding is in 
harmony with M. E. Mundel’s concept of 
five classes of change in work simplification, 
as reported in the April 1, 1944, issue of Purdue 
University’s Work Simplification News Letter 
under the title “Is ‘What’ to Do Lending 
Confusion to ‘How’ to Do It?” 

Here Dr. Mundel asserts that each higher 
level of change in a job perforce brings with it 
changes in each of the lower levels. The levels 
of change in ascending order are: (1) hand and 
body motions on individual operations; (2) 
tools, equipment, and work place; (3) produc- 
tion sequence; (4) product; and (5) raw 
material. 

The additional factors which assumed im- 
portance in relation to one or more specific 
jobs were experience of housewife, equipment 
and layout, and materials. 

The experience of the homemakers varied 
from 2 to 38 years of active housekeeping. 
In the case of door washing the length of experi- 
ence in homemaking was positively related 


| 2 | - = 7 
| | 
| 
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WASHING A Door 


Average Composite Method 


1. Wash and rinse in same water 
2. Use alkali type of cleaner such as trisodium 
phosphate 
3. Use left hand to 
(a) Wring cloth 
(b) Hold door or knob 
. Bend back 
. Place pail nearby 
. Use short strokes 


nan 


Revised Composite Method 
. Wash, then dry with dry cloth rather than rinse 
2. Same 


3. Use left hand in addition to dry door 


. Bend knees 

Same 

. Use long strokes 

. Keep dry cloth in apron pocket 


PREPARING SPINACH 


Average Composite Method 
1. Use one pan in a single sink; use colander or pan 
to place spinach in after each washing 
2. Use paring knife to cut leaves from root 
3. Set up working arrangement from right to left, 
cutting root over sink or pan filled with water 


. Wash in warm water 

. Cut before washing 

. Remove small pieces of spinach from water with 
one hand 


nun 


Revised Composite Method 
1. Use two pans, fill alternately 


. Same 

3. Set up working arrangement from right to left, 
disposing of roots in sack or pan near supply of 
spinach 

4. Same 

. Same 

6. Use both hands to transport spinach pieces 


PREPARING LETTUCE 


Average Composite Method 


. Hold lettuce with one hand, cut with other 
. Turn 2 or 3 times when coring 
. Hold cored head under water 


ond 


4. Use cold water to wash lettuce 
5. Pull off cups and release one at a time to drain- 
board 


to the speed of the process. This relationship 
did not show in the preparation of either spin- 
ach or lettuce. The size of the sample may 
account for the difference, but there is a possi- 
bility that washing of woodwork is more uni- 
versally done in households than preparation 
of even the common greens selected for study. 
Several of the housewives said that they did 
not regularly use spinach at all nor lettuce in 
cup form. 

There was no uniformity in speed among 
the three tasks as carried out by individual 
housewives, although a small minority was 
equally speedy or equally slow. About one- 
fourth showed similarity of speed in prepara- 
tion of both lettuce and spinach. 


Revised Composite Method 


1. Rest lettuce in shallow pan to core 

2. Turn once when coring 

3. Let water run through lettuce while making other 
preparation 

4. Use warm water 

5. (a) Pull off all lettuce cups at once in sink under 

running water 

(b) Transport to towel with both hands 


Equipment and layout were the chief factors 
in the effectiveness of preparation of spinach. 
The speedier women used double sinks or two 
pans for washing and also worked from right to 
left, disposing of the root in a sack or pan near 
the supply of spinach. 

The cleaning agent used in the task of door 
washing was an important factor in ef- 
fectiveness. (See table 2.) 

Temperature of water used in preparation of 
spinach affected the time of preparation: 
cold water required 10 minutes and 35 seconds; 
warm water, 8 minutes and 44 seconds, a de- 
crease of 18 per cent. 

When the presumably best elements of each 
job were put together to form the revised com- 
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posite method, it was possible to reduce the 
time 10 per cent for the washing of the door 
and 21.5 per cent for preparation of spinach. 
The latter figure compares with the reduction 
in time reached in simplification of tomato 
picking and potato cutting. No reduction 
in total time was obtained for lettuce, although 
certain parts of the process showed some 
decrease. The head of lettuce used during the 
filming of the revised method was a particularly 
refractory one. 

The steps in the two procedures for each 
task are given on page 162. 


Implications 


When studying the procedures of house- 
wives in their homes, a cross section of years 
of experience is desirable if seeking common 
procedures. If looking for superior ones, more 
experienced women have more to offer but 
only on tasks with which they are already 
familiar. 

How much interest is aroused in women by 
securing their co-operation on a project with- 
out any follow-up is problematical. It is 
doubtful if one filming of some tasks yields 
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accurate enough material for micromotion 
analysis, e.g., the preparation of lettuce. 
Possibly many films are necessary. 

In practice the left hand seems less effective 
than the right, even when habitually used. 
Its increased use is desirable, however, if 
employed simultaneously with the right. 

The possibility of making startling improve- 
ments in the home as in industry probably 
rests upon factors other than motions alone, 
such as equipment. 

It would be very helpful if a norm could be 
established as to expected improvement in 
routine household tasks without any major 
change in other factors. It must be remem- 
bered that the revised procedure represents 
only the best elements as actually used by one 
or more homemakers, which are not necessarily 
the best that could be devised. As stated 
above, 21.5 per cent reduction in time was the 
maximum achieved in this study and that 
decrease compares favorably with a reduction 
in time of specific hand operations on farms 
in the picking of tomatoes and cutting of 
potatoes. Does 20 per cent approach the 
norm? 


“Enriched’”’ Bread 


The recent program of “enriching” white flour and bread, and “restoring” 
refined breakfast cereals, atones in fair measure for the processing losses in 
iron, thiamine, and niacin but does not restore the lowered protein value. This 
latter can, however, be compensated more or less fully by the use of soy flour or 
skim-milk powder in bread making. The latter also, when used in liberal 
proportion, very greatly improves the bread as a source of calcium. 

The consumer should bear in mind that the term “enriched” does not guar- 
antee that milk has been used in the making of the bread. The consumer must 
ascertain, as a separate item of information, whether the bread bought has 
been made with milk powder and if so with how much. Six per cent as much 
skim-milk powder as flour can be used in bread making with distinct nutri- 
tional advantage and no detriment to the physical properties of the bread. It 
is very desirable that such addition become an established practice in bread 
making.—HENRY C. SHERMAN, “Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value 
of Food,” U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 546. 
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Effects of Home Freezing and Cooking on Snap Beans: 


Thiamin, Riboflavin, Ascorbic Acid 


MARGARET G. PHILLIPS and FAITH FENTON 


Miss Phillips has an MS from Cornell University and is now serving 
as a nutritionist in the School of Public Health at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Dr. Fenton is professor of food and nutrition in the New York 
State College of Home Economics and the School of Nutrition, Cornell. 


Significance of Findings for the Homemaker 


Quick-frozen snap beans cooked in just 
enough water to prevent their being burned and 
just long enough to make them tender furnish 
appreciable amounts of ascorbic acid, thiamin, 
and riboflavin. If you let the beans thaw slightly 
before cooking them, they require a little less 
cooking time and cook more uniformly; but 
there’s little difference in results as far as vitamins 
go. Immature snap beans have more ascorbic 
acid than do the mature ones; the overmature 
beans have the most thiamin; and riboflavin con- 
tent changes litile as the vegetable matures. If 
you let the beans simmer for an hour after they 
are tender you'll lose practically all the ascorbic 
acid but almost none of the thiamin or ribo- 
flavin —Tue Eprror. 


Although snap beans are considered at 
optimum maturity for table use from the 
twentieth to the twenty-fifth day of growth, 
they are acceptable from the tenth day on; 
and overmature beans are commonly served 
as shell beans or with corn in succotash. 

Immature snap beans, not more than 5 
inches long, are the best for freezing purposes. 

Only a few reports were found in the litera- 
ture on the effect of home freezing on the 
vitamin content of vegetables; however, losses 
reported as occurring during commercial freez- 
ing indicate trends. No two studies found in 
the literature on the effect of partial or com- 
plete thawing, or of holding after thawing, on 
the ascorbic acid content of frozen vegetables 
have been carried out under comparable con- 
ditions. No reports were found on the effect 
of partial or complete thawing on the thiamin 
and riboflavin content. 


Purpose of Study 


The objectives of this study were to deter- 
mine (1) the ascorbic acid, thiamin, and ribo- 
flavin content of snap beans of the Tendergreen 
variety; (2) the influence of maturity on the 
vitamin content as related to distribution in 
pod and seed; (3) the effect of (a) household 
cooking procedures and (b) freezing procedures 
on vitamin retention; (4) the effect on vitamin 
retention in home-frozen beans of (a) partially 
defrosting, (b) cooking in a minimum and in a 
maximum amount of water in the solidly 
frozen and in the partially defrosted state, and 
(c) holding the cooked vegetable warm to serve. 


Experimental Procedure 


History of vegetable. Snap beans of the 
Tendergreen variety were grown in the Uni- 
versity gardens on Dunkirk gravelly, sandy 
loam soil to which had been added 10 tons of 
manure per acre and, at the start of cultivation, 
1000 pounds of a mixed commercial fertilizer 
(5S-10-5) per acre. During the last of the 
season it was necessary to obtain beans from 
another garden plot. 

The beans were picked between 9 and 11 
o’clock in the morning and were delivered at 
the laboratory within an hour after gathering. 
After the beans had been washed and sorted 
and the stem and blossom ends had been re- 
moved, they were placed in the hydrator of a 
mechanical refrigerator and held at 34° F. 
They were used within 30 minutes. Just be- 
fore using, the beans were cut into lengths of 
three-quarters to 1 inch. 

Sampling. About 150 g of beans were 
selected and cut into fine pieces with a sharp 
steel-bladed knife on a wood board. After 
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Effects of Home Freezing and Cooking on Snap Beans 


thorough mixing, samples were weighed into 
the cold extracting acid. 

Overmature beans in which the seed was 
clearly visible were chosen for determining 
the distribution of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and 
riboflavin in the pods and seeds. At earlier 
stages of development the proportion of seed 
to pod was very small and sampling the seed 
would have been difficult. 

In sampling the frozen beans a slice about 
2 inches thick was cut from one end of the solid 
mass; in the partially defrosted beans single 
pieces were selected at random. 

Chemical determinations. Ascorbic acid 
determinations were made according to the 
method of Bessey and King (/) as modified 
by Mack and Tressler (2). The vegetables 
were extracted with a freshly prepared solution 
of 1 N sulfuric acid and 2 per cent metaphos- 
phoric acid. Duplicate 20-g samples were 
used. 

Thiamin and riboflavin were determined by 
the method outlined by Conner and Straub 
(3) as modified for vegetables by Moyer and 
Tressler (4). The riboflavin analyses were 
carried out in a darkened room under con- 
trolled illumination; Eastman safety lights 
with series OA Wrattan light filters were used. 
Duplicate 25-g samples were taken. 

The moisture content of the beans was 
determined by weighing approximately 15 g 
in aluminum dry-weight pans and then drying 
them in a vacuum oven at 80° C for 24 hours. 

Freezing procedures. In the blanching proc- 
ess a 24-quart aluminum pressure cooker with 
a thermometer attachment was used. Two 
gallons of hot tap water was put into the 
cooker; the cover was set in place; and the 
water was then brought to a boil (210° to 
212° F). 

Cut beans in 900-g amounts were placed in a 
wire basket and submerged in the boiling 
water, which did not stop boiling. During 
blanching the basket was kept in motion to 
allow uniform and rapid transfer of heat. 
After blanching for 2 minutes, the basket of 
beans was placed on an aluminum tray for 
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draining and for removal of samples for analy- 
ses. This required from 1 to 2 minutes. The 
beans were then chilled in 8 gallons of iced 
water and fluxed constantly for about 2 min- 
utes. They were then drained again as de- 
scribed above. 

From 250 to 300 g of blanched, chilled, and 
drained vegetable was packed in boxes with 
moisture-proof cellophane liners and was 
sealed. 

‘Immediately after being packaged, the 
vegetable was placed in the freezing unit of 
a home freezer with the temperature control 
set at —20° F. A thermometer placed in the 
freezing unit ranged in temperature from — 15° 
to — 26°F throughout the study. The cartons, 
from 15 to 20 in each lot, were placed in contact 
with the bottom or side walls of the freezing 
chamber. 

The entire procedure, from the beginning of 
blanching until the beans were placed in the 
freezing compartment, required about 15 
minutes. After 24 hours the packages were 
transferred to the storage compartment, which 
was set at 0° F. The cartons were left in the 
storage unit for two to three weeks, until they 
were needed for the cooking studies. 

Cooking equipment. A  2-quart,  glass- 
covered enamel pan, 6} inches in diameter and 
4} inches deep, was used. Thus it was possible 
to observe the time required for the water to 
resume boiling after the addition of the 
vegetable and also to control the rate of 
cooking. After the water had returned to the 
boil it was kept simmering. The rate of 
evaporation was controlled by use of a gas- 
burner manometer as described by Fenton, 
Tressler, Camp, and King (5). Five replica- 
tions were made of each study. 

Cooking methods. Fresh beans in 255-g 
amounts were cooked in 250 g of water until 
tender (25 minutes). Frozen snap beans in 
300-g lots were cooked in the solidly frozen 
and in the partially defrosted state. While 
the beans were partially defrosting they were 
allowed to stand in closed packages at room 


. 
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temperature (78° to 82° F). In order to 
sample the vegetables in the frozen state, the 
seal of the package was broken. 

The following methods were used for cooking 
the frozen beans: (1) cooking 300 g in 1 cup 
of water (250 g) for from 8 to 10 minutes, as 
one commercial firm directs on its packages of 
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determined by the “t-value” method at the 5 
per cent level (6). The following representa- 
tive data on the moist-weight basis were 
treated statistically: the distribution of as- 
corbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin in the well- 
developed snap bean, the vitamin content of 
the beans at three stages of maturity, the vita- 


TABLE 1 
The effect of partially defrosting snap beans* and of increasing the cooking water on the ascorbic acid, thiamin, and 
riboflavin retentiont 
AMOUNT ASCORBIC ACID 
CONDITION OF BEANS or | TOTAL TIME 
PREVIOUS TO COOKING Tests |COOKING/OF COOKING} In Frozen In Defrosted ot d Retention in .! 
Beans Beans Cooked Beans 
grams | minuses | | me | 
1 Frozen 5 50 10 22.9 — 19.5 | 73 17 
2 Frozen 5 250 | 13 to 14 | 18.6 10.5 |52+40.75! 32 
Partially defrosted 
3 1 hr.|| 2 50 | 11 to 12 | 14.4 13.8 | 12.3 | 72 10 
4 3 hrs. |! 5 50 9 17.8 +0.01 | 16.8 +0.007 | 14.7 | 6443.21| 14 
5 3 hrs. || 5 250 | 8to10 | 22.5+42.2 21.8 #2.0 11.9 |4641.54| 31 


* Tendergreen beans gathered during August and September, 1943. 

t Significant differences were found in ascorbic acid retention for treatments 1 and 2, 2 and 5, 1 and 5, 4 and 5, 
and 2 and 4; in thiamin retention for methods 1 and 2; and riboflavin retention for methods 1 and 2, and 1 and 5. 
Method 3 was not treated statistically. No significant differences in retention of ascorbic acid, thiamin, or ribo- 


flavin were found after a three-hour defrosting period. 


t Three hundred grams was cooked in a 2-quart, glass-covered, enamel pan. 
§ Water was sufficient for only ascorbic acid determinations. 
|| Allowed to stand at room temperature, 78° to 82° F, in closed packages. 


frozen beans; (2) cooking in 50 and in 250 g 
of water until just tender; (3) partially defrost- 
ing for 1 hour and then cooking in 50 g of water 
until tender; (4) partially defrosting for 3 
hours and then cooking in 50 and in 250 g of 
water until tender (table 1). The 50 g of 
water was the minimum amount of water which 
could be used in this study without the beans 
burning. 

Cooked frozen beans that were boiled for 8 
minutes in 50 g of water were held in a covered 
double boiler for 1 hour, during which the flame 
was kept low. 

Palatability tests. Six experienced judges 
rated the cooked beans for appearance, texture, 
flavor, and general acceptability. 

Statistical treatment. Standard errors were 
calculated and significant differences were 


min content of frozen and partially defrosted 
beans, and the per cent retention of vitamins 
in the cooked frozen vegetable. 


Discussion of Results 


Fresh Beans 


Vitamin content. The garden-fresh beans 
averaged 22.6 mg of ascorbic acid, 0.071 mg 
of thiamin, and 0.140 mg of riboflavin per 
100 g. On the dry basis the vitamin content 
was: 233 mg ascorbic acid, 0.782 mg thiamin, 
and 1.48 mg riboflavin per 100 g. 

The ascorbic acid content ranged from 12.5 
to 31.8 mg per 100 g on the moist basis and 
from 128 to 376 on the dry basis; the thiamin 
from 0.049 to 0.100 moist, and from 0.558 to 
1.06 dry; the riboflavin from 0.133 to 0.148 
moist, and from 1.12 to 1.81 dry. 


Wwe 


Effects of Home Freezing and Cooking on Snap Beans 


Effect of maturity. The ascorbic acid con- 
tent was highest in the immature vegetable 
on both the moist and the dry basis. The 
thiamin content was higher in the overmature 
beans on the moist basis, probably because 
the proportion of seed to pod was greater. 
The riboflavin content varied little at the three 
stages of maturity on the moist basis; on the 
dry basis it decreased slightly with maturity. 
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vitamin varying within the vegetable according 
to the proportion of seed to pod. In inter- 
preting the values found in the literature one 
should realize that standards of maturity are 
difficult to define and recognize. 

Effect of home freezing. Blanching the beans 
in boiling water for 2 minutes resulted in loss 
of 13 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 11 per cent 
of the thiamin, and 14 per cent of the ribo- 


TABLE 1 (Concluded) 


THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN 
In Defrosted g | Rete In Defrosted 
In Frozen — | tn Cosked és In Frozen Beans in Cooked 
| 
00 00 00 100 
1 (0.055 0.051 82 +1.79) —§ (0.126 0.12286 +1.74; —§ 
2 .070 | +2.43 31 .124 .097|72 +2.27| 33 
3 | .092 0.098 | 09787 —§ | .135 0.126 .147/84 —§ 
4 | .102 +0.022, .095 +0.002 098,78 +4.72; —§ | .137 +0.062) .133 +0.001 - 133,80 +6.28) —§ 
5 .048 + + .005, -038)70 +£4.30) 35 125 + -016) .123 + .022 -103)71 +3.15, 36 


The smal! amount of seed in the immature 
and mature beans did not permit a study of the 
distribution of vitamins. In the overmature 
bean on the moist basis, the seed had nearly 
twice as much ascorbic acid and nearly seven 
times as much thiamin per g as the pod, but 
the riboflavin was more uniformly distributed. 

Mack, Tapley, and King (7) reported no 


flavin. The loss of each of the vitamins during 
chilling approximated 5 per cent (table 4). No 
apparent loss of any of the vitamins occurred 
during the actual freezing. The total loss of 
each of the vitamins during freezing procedures 
was therefore less than 20 per cent. 

Effect of cooking. Fresh beans cooked in 
255-g amounts in 250 g of water for 25 minutes 


TABLE 2 
Effect of maturity on the ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin content* of snap beans 


| ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT 


THIAMIN CONTENT RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT 


| STATE OF MATU- | MOISTURE 
GROUP | 


rityt | CONTENT | 
| P Moist Basis | Dry Basis __ Moist Basis Dry Basis Moist Basis Dry Basis 
| percom | | | me per | | mepe ioe | 
A | Immature | 90.4 | 33.5+0.06; 348 | 0.059+0.001 | 0.627 | 0.149+0.001 | 1.56 
B | Mature | 90.4 |24.44 254 | .053+ .005| .558 | .137+ .004| 1.43 
Cc Overmature 86.0 | 23.4 + .75 167 .080 + .002 .573 130+ .006 | 0.95 


* The data are averages of five tests. Pairs showing significant differences were as follows: ascorbic acid, 
A and B, A and C; thiamin, A and C, B and C; riboflavin, A and B, A and C. 
t Tendergreen variety from one plot gathered on one day. 


change in ascorbic acid content of Tendergreen 
beans with maturity but distribution of the 


retained 74 per cent of their ascorbic acid, 70 
per cent of their thiamin, and 78 per cent of 


> 
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their riboflavin. In the cooking water were hour, or for 3 hours, showed no appreciable 
found 24 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 22 per loss of ascorbic acid, thiamin, or riboflavin 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin in overmature snap beans* 
ASCORBIC _ CONTENT THIAMIN CONTENT RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT 
GROUP | PART OF VEGETABLE yong 
Moist Basis | Dry Basis Moist Basis Dry Basis Moist Basis Dry Basis 
100 100 00 
A Whole bean 76.0 | 39.2 40.67 164 0.148 +0.01 0.624 | 0.129+0.005 | 0.544 
B Pod 85.5 | 32.24 .05 250 .053 + .004 :366 -108 + .006 .744 
Cc Seed 63.9 | 50.6+1.1 139 .358 + .029 .991 117+ .004 .324 


* Tendergreen variety of beans gathered from the same plot on one day. The seeds were well developed and 


their shape was plainly discernible through the pod. The pods were yellow-green in color. 
The data are averages of five tests. Pairs showing significant differences on the moist basis were as follows: 


ascorbic acid, A and C, A and B, B and C; thiamin, A and C, A and B, B and C; riboflavin, no significant 


differences. 


cent of the thiamin, and 18 per cent of the 
riboflavin. 
Frozen Beans 


Vitamin content. Home-frozen beans con- 
tained an average of 19.2 mg of ascorbic acid, 
0.073 mg of thiamin, and 0.124 mg of ribo- 
flavin per 100 g. The range was from 14.3 
to 27.3 mg of ascorbic acid per 100 grams, 
0.039 to 0.125 mg of thiamin, and from 0.112 
to 0.144 mg of riboflavin. 


(table 1). The temperature in the center of 
the package of the partially defrosted beans 
ranged from 0° to 7° C. 

Effect of cooking. Cooking 300 g of the solid- 
ly frozen beans in the 50 g of water needed to 
prevent burning, resulted in the following re- 
tention of vitamins: ascorbic acid 73, thiamin 
82, and riboflavin 86 per cent (table 1). The 
cooking water contained 17 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid; there was insufficient water for 
thiamin and riboflavin analyses. 


TABLE 4 
Effect of procedures incident* to the home freezing of snap beans on their ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin contentt 


ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT 


THIAMIN CONTENT RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT 


CONDITION OF VEGETABLE Moist D Moi D Moi D 
OL 
Basis | Bans | Lost | Boss | Bass | Losst | | Bacts | Losst 
| 100g | Percent | “iE Per | mE | per cent| | | der cent 
292 22.3 0.080 | 0.657 0.132 1.40 
228 20.9 .066 .622 11 1.26 14 
a 221 19.6 .057 .588 6 .137 1.25 4 


* No losses occurred during freezing alone. 
+ The data are averages of 10 tests. 


t Losses were computed on the total weight of the blanched and of the chilled vegetables. 


§ Blanched in boiling water for 2 minutes. 
|| Blanching resulted in a loss of weight. 
€ Chilled in ice water about 2 minutes. 


Snap beans that were partially defrosted at 


room temperature, in closed packages for 1 


Solidly frozen beans cooked in 300-g amounts 
in 250 g of water for 8 to 10 minutes (accord- 
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Effects of Home Freezing and Cooking on Snap Beans 


ing to directions on the commercial package) 
retained 52 per cent of the ascorbic acid, 65 
of the thiamin, and 72 of the riboflavin. About 
30 per cent of each of the vitamins was in 
the cooking water (table 1). 

Snap beans which were partially defrosted 
for 1 hour and then boiled in 50 g of water 
required from 1 to 2 minutes for the water to 
resume boiling; they needed 10 minutes of 
boiling to reach the “just tender” stage. The 
retention of all three vitamins closely ap- 
proximated that of the solidly frozen beans 
cooked by the same method. Since there were 
no significant differences, this study was re- 
peated twice only. 

Partially defrosting the snap beans at room 
temperature for 3 hours previous to cooking 
shortened by 1 minute the time for the 50 g 
of water to resume boiling. The total cooking 
time required to obtain a tender product was 
almost as long as for the solidly frozen 
vegetable similarly cooked. After being 
partially defrosted and cooked, the beans re- 
tained 64 per cent of their ascorbic acid, 78 
of their thiamin, and 80 of their riboflavin. 
Although there was an apparent slight decrease 
in retention of ascorbic acid, thiamin, and ribo- 
flavin as compared with that in the beans 
cooked solidly frozen, the difference was not 
significant. During the partial defrosting 
the temperature of the frozen beans was in- 
creased from a range of —3° to —10° C toa 
range of 0° to 6° C. 

When the cooking water was increased from 
50 to 250 g there was a decrease in ascorbic 
acid retention from 64 to 46 per cent; the 
thiamin and riboflavin retention remained 
about the same. Partially defrosted snap 
beans cooked by this method as compared 
with solidly frozen beans similarly cooked 
showed little difference in the retention of 
any of the three vitamins (table 1). A more 
uniformly ‘“‘done’’ product was obtained when 
the beans were partially defrosted before being 
cooked. The use of a minimum amount of 
cooking water resulted in the most flavorful 
product. 

During delivery from the store to the home, 
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frozen vegetables may defrost partially, es- 
pecially on a summer day. A more marked 
increase in temperature would result from 
longer periods of defrosting, and this in turn 
would probably decrease the cooking time 
required. Further work is needed to study the 
effect of longer defrosting periods on the 
temperature of the frozen vegetable and the 
ultimate effect on the vitamin retention in the 
cooked vegetable as served. 

Effect of keeping the cooked vegetable warm. 
Frozen beans that were cooked in 300-g 
amounts for 8 minutes in 50 g of water and then 
held covered in a double boiler for 1 hour over 
a low flame, with the water in the lower com- 
partment boiling gently, retained only 15 
per cent of the ascorbic acid of the uncooked 
frozen beans. Little loss of either thiamin or 
riboflavin occurred during the holding period. 
At the end of the hour the vegetable was a dull 
green and rated low in general appearance. 


Summary 


Garden-fresh Tendergreen snap beans con- 
tained 22.6 mg of ascorbic acid on the moist 
basis, 0.071 mg of thiamin, and 0.140 mg 
of riboflavin per 100 g. The ascorbic acid 
content was highest in the immature beans on 
both the moist and dry basis; the thiamin 
content was highest in the overmature beans; 
the riboflavin remained about the same. In 
the overmature beans the seeds had almost 
half as much ascorbic acid and riboflavin as 
did the pods on the dry basis but almost three 
times as much thiamin. 

Blanching in boiling water, preparatory to 
freezing, caused a loss of 13 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid, 11 per cent of the thiamin, and 
14 per cent of the riboflavin. Chilling losses 
approximated 5 per cent for each vitamin. 
The freezing caused no apparent loss of any 
of these vitamins. 

During cooking fresh beans retained about 
three-fourths of the original amount of each 
of the vitamins; about one-fifth of each vitamin 
was found in the cooking water. 

During partial defrosting of the beans at 
room temperature for 1 and for 3 hours in a 
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covered package, no appreciable loss of a- 
scorbic acid, thiamin, or riboflavin occurred. 
Partially defrosting beans for 3 hours shortened 
the total cooking time very slightly and re- 
sulted in a more uniformly done product. 
The difference in ascorbic acid retention in the 
beans cooked after being partially defrosted 
and in those put on to cook in the solidly 
frozen state was within experimental error. 

Cooking solidly frozen and partially de- 
frosted beans in just enough water to prevent 
burning resulted in higher retention of the 
vitamins than did cooking in the larger amount 
of water commonly recommended. A more 
flavorful product also resulted. 

Keeping the cooked frozen beans warm in a 
double boiler for 1 hour over a low flame re- 
sulted in a loss of most of the ascorbic acid but 
no appreciable loss of thiamin or riboflavin. 
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When Pin-Setters Are Children 


Last winter in Connecticut, twelve-year-old Joe lost two fingers when he was 
too groggy with sleep to get out of the way of a fast-moving ball. In Dayton, 
Ohio, George was hit on the head by a bowling pin. In Baltimore, . . . seven- 
teen boys under sixteen (one of them only twelve) were hurt by balls or flying 
pins.... These unfortunate children were all pin-setters working legally or 
illegally in the bowling alleys of the nation... . 

In banning permits, which would allow fourteen- and fifteen-year-old pin . 
boys to work until 11:00 p.m., the city fathers [of Jackson, Michigan] pointed ) 
out that the people of this country are paying millions of dollars for the educa- 
tion of our young people, while students who work till 11:00, 12:00, or occa- ‘ 
sionally as late as 3:00 a.m., in bowling alleys, fall asleep at school. . .. s 

The number of fines levied upon owners of bowling alleys because of illegal t 
employment of boys... has risen rapidly since 1941. But convictions are I 
sometimes hard to obtain.... Before the war, twenty-one states had a mini- 
mum age of sixteen years for pin-setters and... only six states permitted 
children under sixteen to work late at night in bowling alleys.... However, 
since 1940 ten states have relaxed their bowling alley restrictions. . . . 


The job of pin-setting ... involves more physical strain than the casual dl 
observer might believe.... In the game of duckpins, if the boy works for two K 
teams of five players, he will, in the course of a forty or forty-five minute A 
game, set up 1,000 pins and lift 300 balls weighing about three and a half Cl 
pounds apiece.... In tenpins, the pins are heavier and the balls weigh six- pr 
teen pounds.—Kate CLucston, Survey Midmonthly, January 1945. hi 


From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


“American housing stands between two worlds. 
Ahead and plainly visible are signs and trends 
toward progress and maturity. Behind are the 
great and heavy traditions of housing as a localized 
feeble enterprise with a limited market. For the 
good of the housebuilding industry itself, as-well as 
all the rest of us, the road must be forward.” 

So writes T. R. Carskadon in “Houses for To- 
morrow,” a 10-cent, 32-page booklet, really a distil- 
late of an excellent $3 book American Housing: 
Problems and Prospects, published by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund a few months ago. 

It would be a good investment of reading time 
for the home economist who says, “After all, hous- 
ing isn’t my field . . . but Ido want to be intelligent 
about it. And I want my influence to be on the 
side of progress.” 

Order from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


“Neighborhood Design and Control: An Analy- 
sis of the Problems of Planned Subdivisions” is a 
$1, 40-page booklet which should interest any 
home economist concerned about housing. Its aim 
is to show what the problems are in urban home 
building—what measures can be taken to prevent 
some of the more disastrous evils, social and fiscal, 
resulting from uncontrolled peripheral city expan- 
The Field Foundation, Inc., made the study 
possible. 

“Your Stake in Community Planning” is a 35- 
cent, 28-page booklet which translates into popular 
style the contents of the $1 publication. It would 
be excellent for anyone to use with citizen groups. 
Interesting in style, with amusing cartoon illustra- 
tions. 

Order either from National Committee on Hous- 
ing, Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


sion. 


“Principles of Home Canning” is a new Erpi 
classroom film produced with the help of Natalie 
K. Fitch of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Animated drawings show what happens to the 
Clostridium botulinum bacillus in the canning 
process. Planned for use in junior and senior 
high school home economics classes. 

Two other new Erpi films you may be interested 
in are “Housing in America” for elementary grades 
and junior high schools and “The Teeth,” a film 
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for junior and senior high schools, which shows 
among other things which foods help to build 
strong teeth. 

Write to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, for informa- 
tion. 


“Postwar National Income: Its Probable Mag- 
nitude” is a 34-page, 50-cent booklet published last 
October by the Brookings Institution, Washington 
6, D. C. 


“It’s the gourmet’s approach to nutrition that we 
need! We'll never get far in changing people’s 
eating habits if we use the science approach alone.” 
So declared a nutritionist a few days ago in a group 
of home economists who were informally talking 
shop. 

And it’s the gourmet approach that’s featured 
in “What’s Cooking in Your Neighbor’s Pot,” a 
97-page, 60-cent mimeographed publication of the 
Common Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

Greek, Scandinavian, Western Mediterranean, 
Oriental, Slav, and American Regional foods are 
taken up, and a dinner party is planned to present 
the dishes and menus of each. It should be useful 
and effective material for anyone teaching foods 
and nutrition classes, especially in communities 
where these groups are represented, and for anyone 
who wants to utilize interest in foods to increase 
intercultural understanding. 

The science aspect isn’t forgotten, however. 
Dr. Natalie Joffe of the Committee on Food Habits, 
National Research Council, helped in the prepara- 
tion of the materials. 


“Good Laws Are Strong Weapons” (free) and 
“Forms and Principles of State Social Hygiene 
Laws” (10 cents) are publications you may want 
to use to help stamp out venereal disease. Timely, 
as 1945 is a legislative year in most states. Order 
from American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


A mop apron, a basket apron, a tailored princess 
dress, a kitchen jacket are among the garments 
presented through photographs and diagrams in 
“Dresses and Aprons for Work in the Home” 
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and presented so interestingly that the reader has 
the urge to make them at once. It’s Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1963, written by Clarice Scott and 
Elizabeth Bruzgulis. Single copies free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

What makes a skirt pleat spread and sag? 
What do you do when the sleeve cap twists to the 
back or front? These are among the sewing 
difficulties taken up in the 30-page Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1964, “Fitting Dresses.” It was 
written by Edna E. Sommerfeld of the Vermont 
Extension Service who was lent to the BHNHE 
for the preparation of this bulletin. Single copies 
free from the USDA Office of Information. 

And maybe you haven’t seen the three little 
foods booklets of the USDA: “Cooking Dehy- 
drated Vegetables,” “Pickles and Relish Recipes,” 
and “Tomatoes on Your Table.” Order as indi- 
cated above. 


“From Hand to Mouth” is a little, 48-page book- 
let illustrated with amusing cartoons and present- 
ing “the story of food, flies, fingers, and such” 
for anyone engaged in any angle of the food-serving 
business. It should be a godsend to harassed 
managers, Owners, supervisors—as a device for 
getting intelligent interest and co-operation from 
employees. It’s number 3 in the Community 
Health Series of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; 10 cents per single copy. 


“The Efficient Waitress Manual’ is a little, 
64-page, attractive booklet, one of a series on 
restaurant operation and management. Price, 
35 cents. The Dahls, Haviland Road, Stamford, 
Conn. 


The shocking facts about our national health 
and a postwar plan for a chain of health centers 
with local, district, and base hospitals are presented 
in Report No. 3 of the Senate’s subcommittee on 
wartime health and education. Among those 
facts: 40 per cent of 22 million men of military 
age unfit, 44 million of them 4-F, 14 million “re- 
conditioned” after induction—plus 23 million 
among the total population diseased or impaired. 
You can get a free copy of the 22-page report from 
a member of that subcommittee: Senators Pepper, 
Thomas, Tunnell, LaFollette, Jr., and Wherry. 

Or you can ask for the 303-page report of the 
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hearings. Either will help you appraise bills on 
medical and hospital care. 

Then you may want to read the 100-page report 
on the second national conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce on social security, held in January, 
“Health Insurance in America.” It reports the 
nine major addresses on health insurance. It’s 
60 cents. Order from Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Persistence and Change in Personality Pat- 
terns” (206 pp.) and “Psychometric Tests” (113 
pp.) are monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development which you may not have 
seen yet, though they came out a year ago. Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington 6, D. C. 
Price, $1.50 each. 


“*Socio-economic Approach to Educational Prob- 
lems’’ is a 166-page, 40-cent report (Misc. No. 6, 
Volume 1) of a survey of the higher education of 
Negroes, authorized by Congress in 1939, and 
reported by Ina Corinne Brown. It is a dispas- 
sionate, authoritative, and interesting study of 
Negro education in its social setting by a writer 
who was born and educated in Texas and whose 
years of teaching and research in the South were 
enriched by three years of intensive study of social 
anthropology at the University of Chicago and by 
travel and research abroad. 

“General Studies of Colleges for Negroes’’ is 
Volume 2 of the survey, 30 cents; “Intensive 
Study of Selected Colleges for Negroes” is Volume 
3, also 30 cents; and “A Summary,” Volume 4, 
boils the other volumes into 50 pages, 15 cents. 
Each was prepared by different writers. 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


“Postwar Agricultural Policy” is a publication 
everyone interested in rural life will want to read. 
It is the report of a special committee of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities on which were two well-known home 
economists, Marie Dye and Margaret G. Reid. 

The aim of this 62-page booklet is “to supply 
the essential facts affecting farm policy and to 
make recommendations on the basis of careful 
analysis of such facts.””’ A limited number of 
copies is available through your state experiment 
station or extension service. 
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Assoctation Business... 


Homemaking Department 


Homemakers march on! News from affiliated 
groups comes from Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington; Moscow, Idaho; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Milwaukee and Madison, Wis- 
consin; La Salle County, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; 
State College, Pennsylvania; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Mount Vernon, Virginia; and the District of 
Columbia. Each one is working with vigor and 
enthusiasm to help the war effort, to plan for better 
living, to serve the community, and to share their 
home economics training and experience. Truly 
homemakers are expending themselves. 


Program of Work 


The homemaking department program of work 
is the guide for carrying on our activities, in line 
with the program of the AHEA. The three club 
projects suggested are being carried out by most 
of our groups. 

A study of family relations and child develop- 
ment is being made in connection with Muriel 
Brown’s steering committee. Since rehabilitation 
and postwar development are so important in the 
plans for the future we are preparing to meet the 
changing conditions—in part through our “Mini- 
mum Essential Goals for Homemaking” project 


_ set up by the District of Columbia Homemakers. 


Minimum Essential Goals 


The homemaking department has adopted the 
study of minimum essential goals for homemaking 
as its national project for the year. It recognizes 
the home to be the foundation upon which nations 
are built, and from this study it expects to develop 
a national credo for American homes. This can 
only be done after the committee has received com- 
ment from professional and lay groups (see p. 155). 

These comments should be sent to Mrs. Blanche 
Oldham, 3210-19th Street, North, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. Homemakers, individually, are presenting 
the goals to such organizations as church groups 
and women’s clubs. 

Subtopics of the goals—family unity, religion, 
community life, and health—were discussed by 
four speakers in a meeting in Cleveland last fall. 
Mrs. Christine Hillman of Flora Stone Mather 
College pointed out ways of achieving family 


unity in a period of change and discussed the new 
status and activities of women, shrinkage in family 
size, trend toward urban living, spread of demo- 
cratic ideas, and decentralization of authority in 
family life. 

The Rev. William G. Cole, chaplain of Western 
Reserve University, spoke on religion in the home 
and the areas where religion can contribute, as in 
sex morality and democratic living. 

Elsie Martins, Western Reserve University, in 
her talk on “Home and Community Life” said that 
the family has two duties: to furnish family 
stability and affection and to train children for 
democracy, for good citizenship. Etta Creech, 
director of the Family Health Association of 
Cleveland, reported on health: “The community 
does much to protect the infant by immunization, 
safe milk, and health clinics; the adolescent re- 
ceives parental supervision; but adult health prac- 
tices are left to the individual and should have more 
attention.” 

Homemaking groups are taking an active part 
in the interpretation of legislation of special concern, 
to the family. Mrs. Kathryn Everett, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee. She will keep each group informed on current 
legislation. In general, homemakers support the 
measures endorsed by the AHEA. 


Vocational Guidance, New Clubs 


The homemaking department has a unique place 
in a vocational guidance program. Our groups 
should work closely with high school and college 
clubs as their members will soon be homemakers. 
We can profit from their recent knowledge in home 
economics, and they will receive benefit from our 
practical experience. Students can attend meet- 
ings with us, and we can suggest marriage and 
homemaking as their careers. 

There is strength in numbers, and we are eager 
for more homemaker members of the AHEA and 
more affiliated homemaking groups. We call 
upon state presidents and homemaking chairmen, 
home demonstration leaders, and others to locate 
home economics trained homemakers and urge 
them to organize homemaking groups. With 
their help, we are sure to grow.—Mrs. Lois T. 
WorRLINE, Chairman. 
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New Books... 


The Veteran Comes Back. By WILLARD WALLER. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1944, 316 pp., 
$2.75. 

“The boy who comes back from the wars is not 
the same boy who went away, and the society to 
which he returns is not the one he left behind. The 
most important changes in the soldier are those of 
personality.... The soldier-turned-veteran is 
such a man as army living has made him. And 
while he has been living in the peculiar world of 
the army ... great currents of social change have 
swept through the homeland. The fact that the 
soldier has lost touch with the rest of the nation 
at a time of rapid change contributes heavily to 
the problem of reassimilating him into his former 
world.” 

Waller has done an unusually able job of de- 
veloping this thesis. Partly because he comes 
from a family of soldiers, he knows what army life 
does to people. He also has a good knowledge of 
economics, psychology, sociology, and people. 

“Pauperized veterans are society’s handiwork,” 
he says, then enumerates the opportunities for 
‘service which a community can render to its 
veterans. 

“The great majority of veterans work out a 
fairly good adjustment, usually after a considerable 
lapse of time and often at considerable cost. They 
are acutely maladjusted for a time, then they build 
up habits and sentiments of civilian living, and 
after awhile cease to feel maladjusted.” 

He pleads for a program of veteran research: 
“If we had spent a million dollars on research in 
the years following World War I, or even perhaps 
a hundred thousand, it would be worth billions 
today in money, and its value in human lives 
would be incalculable. But we spent almost 
nothing. Billions for veterans’ care but not one 
cent to find out how to spend the billions intelligently.” 

The book is attractively set up, interestingly 
written, and sound, and ought to inspire action 
on the part of intelligent citizens. 

The documentation of the book makes one long 
to read or reread such books as Remarque’s The 
Road Back, Brittain’s Testament of Youth.— 
EsTHER F. SEGNER, Buffalo State Teachers College. 


Democracy Under Pressure: Special Interests vs. 
the Public Welfare. By Stuart CHASE. New 


York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, 

142 pp., $1. 

In this, the fourth in a series of six reports by 
Stuart Chase on postwar questions, he asks, “Will 
it be peace or conflict here at home after the war? 
Will we be the victims of a bitter battle between 
these pressure groups: Big Business, Big Labor, 
and Big Agriculture? Why did France and Italy 
crumble early? Why did Britain and Russia 
maintain their morale? 

He gives an interesting—and sobering—descrip- 
tion of the “pressure boys” in action, emphasizing 
the monopolistic tendencies of the “big three” 
and showing how they endanger our political 
democracy. Every home economist should read 
the chapter “Are Monopolies Inevitable?” and 
then reread at least the last chapter of Dr. Karen 
Horney’s The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, 
a W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., publication. 
In these two books there is much food for thought 
for all those interested in family life-—Grace B. 
GERARD, Ohio University. 


The Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I, Adoles- 
cence. Edited by Netson B. Henry. Chicago: 
The Department of Education, The University 
of Chicago, 1944, 344 pp., $2.25. 

This yearbook, to which various leaders in 


science and education have contributed, sum- - 


marizes numerous studies of adolescent develop- 
ment carried on at several colleges and universities 
and those growing out of the work of such agencies 
as the American Youth Commission. 

In the introduction, Lawrence K. Frank points 
out the immense significance of the maturizing 
process of childhood and adolescence for both the 
individual and society and states that we are 
“callously wasting some of our most valuable 
human resources by failing to meet the needs of 
youth more adequately.” 

Section I, which deals with the physical and 
physiological changes in childhood, should be of 
especial value to those who deal with children at 
these ages in helping them to accept and to adjust 
to their physiques. 

If all but the technically minded skip these 
scientific chapters and read only the others, they 
will be amply rewarded. The chapter on “The 
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New Books 


Adolescent in Technical Society” should be read 
by all concerned with youth. It is a revealing 
and stimulating account of some major problems 
confronting the postwar world. This chapter 
and those on “Socialization and Adolescent Per- 
sonality” and “The Adolescent Peer Culture” 
provide a valuable guidance bulletin for all who 
are concerned with youth problems. The chapter 
on “The Adolescent and the Family” should be 
read by all parents and by teachers, especially by 
the teacher of home economics. 

The latter part of the book points out the impli- 
cations for education: the need for expert and long- 
continued vocational guidance; the similarities 
between the education of adolescent youth and the 
problem of improving the professional behavior 
of teachers and school administrators; and the 
means of directing the drives of children toward 
desirable goals without too much violence to demo- 
cratic principles. 

As Dr. George D. Stoddard comments, “If 
teachers and parents knew what some of these 
authors know and clearly express ...the victory 
on the home front, that is, over the forces of frustra- 
tion and personal impoverishment, would be as- 
sured.”—ANNA K. Banks, Stale Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Oklahoma City. 


How to Make and Trim Your Own Hats. By 
VEE WALKER PoWELL. New York: Journal of 
Living Publishing Corp., 1944, 92 pp., $1. 
Amateur milliners who want to make hats from 

new materials or remake old ones will find in this 

book many professional secrets on selection of 
style, materials, trim, and the “how-to-dos” of 
construction. As the writing is simple and direc- 
tions are easy to follow, teachers and homemakers 
will be able to use the book equally well.— 

Crarice Scott, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 

and Home Economics. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled. By Epna Yost 
in collaboration with Dr. LILLIAN M. GILBRETH. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, 
298 pp., $2.50. 

Although intended primarily for the disabled 
person, this book will be useful also to his family 
and friends, his neighbors and co-workers, his em- 
ployers and his community, all of whom have a 
share in his rehabilitation. Whether they aid or 
hinder his progress is determined by how under- 
standing they are of the problems and how well 
informed as to techniques for solving them. 
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The book points eut not only what can and 
should be done but also why and how. It reflects 
the views and experiences of specialized teachers, 
industrialists, psychologists, and psychiatrists, as 
well as of disabled men themselves. 

Part I, “Making Up Your Mind to Work,” deals 
with the early emotional and mental phase of the 
problem presented to anyone who is disabled. 
There is no attempt to minimize the problems 
that exist, but the point is made that the road has 
been traveled before and this fact makes the first 
steps into the future easier. Suggestions are 
given for taking the first step—facing the problem, 
which is more difficult than it sounds. Every 
handicapped person is urged to make the effort 
as early as possible to help himself. To do this he 
must learn how to discover and develop any 
hidden capacities. 

If he has determined to become economically 
independent, if where necessary he has searched 
for those who can help to recondition him and has 
co-operated to the hilt with them, and if he has 
decided upon a line of work in which he can use 
what he has instead of being frustrated by what he 
has not—then his next step is to get either a job 
or training that will fit him for a job. 

Part II gives practical information regarding the 
legal rights of every potentially capable American 
to all the help he needs to fit himself for new work 
when a disability unfits him for the old, as well as 
the procedure for getting what the laws provide. 
Axiom I of good vocational rehabilitation is “Never 
train around a handicap if it can be removed.” 

Chapters X and XI suggest various types of 
therapy and artificial appliances which will re- 
move many handicaps. 

Part III discusses the problems of getting and 
holding a job. Today when labor is scarce anyone 
can geta job. But normally the person who is not 
capable of doing the work at hand is eliminated. 
Therefore, each one must discover and develop his 
own superiorities. 

Part IV, “What About the Future?”, strikes this 
note: “The common man has capacity to assume 
responsibility for himself, and that assumption of 
responsibility is essential to his growth and dignity. 

“Many of us who may seem at the moment 
merely to be standing on the sidelines asking you, 
urging you, to do the all but impossible, are watch- 
ing you with the sincere conviction that you who 
have given so much still have a great deal to con- 
tribute to life."—ALice Sowers, University of 
Oklahoma. 
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Improving functioning intelligence by analytical 
training in a nursery school, C. C. PETERS and 
A. R. McEtwee. Elem. School J. 45, No. 4 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 213-219. 

This article reports an experiment on improving 
“functioning intelligence” of children by purpose- 
ful training in a nursery school. 

An analysis of functioning intelligence on the 
child level with a list of activities specifically re- 
lated to the development of these objectives was 
drawn up. Employing a methodology suggested 
by these analyses, an assistant with special training 
in psychology aided in teaching a number of 
nursery school children. The subjects possessed 
intelligence quotients below 100 and had been 
rated by their teachers as low in initiative and in 
quickness to learn. In addition, they were en- 
vironmentally underprivileged. 

Each member of the group having this analytic 
training improved significantly in mean score in 
measures which equate for changing chronological 
age and made a satisfactory gain in social quotients. 
Evidences taken from daily observation showed 
growth in resourcefulness, in co-operative abilities, 
and in morale. 

In the opinion of the investigator and the direc- 
tor of the nursery school, this type of program 
provides techniques which are significant as a 
means of measuring the improvement of function- 
ing intelligence of young children.—M. R. 


Fitting the adult community into a youth recreation 
program, W. C. HALLENBECK and L. D. Yum. 
Teachers Coll. Record 46, No. 2 (Nov. 1944), pp. 
110-116. 

This article gives principles for adult and youth 
participation in a teen-age canteen. These prin- 
ciples were developed from experience in setting 
up the Rockville (Maryland) Teen-Age Canteen. 

The physical plant consists of three rooms. The 
park and planning commission and community 
organizations gave financial backing. Adult par- 
ticipation is largely through an advisory board, 
a cross section of the community groups. 


Contributed by Marion Featherstone, Lucille Magruder, 
and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


Experience showed that need for such a program 
must be recognized by the young people them- 
selves; the publicity must be well organized and 
continue after the project is under way; the 
organized program must take in both youth and 
adults.—M. F. 


Planning for better living. Educ. Leadership 2, 
No. 3 (Dec. 1944). 


I. Why plan? C.O.Hovte. Pp. 98-101. 

Good planning involves establishing clear goals 
and carefully working out procedures for reaching 
them. It also involves the principles of right and 
justice. 

Some people are anti-intellectual—unwilling to 
grant that the intellect can have any continuously 
controlling influence. Others do not want to be 
bothered because there are so many uncertainties. 
Still others dislike planning because they fear that 
their special and rather narrow interests will not 
dominate in the final plan. 

Most of the opposition and apathy to se 
grow out of a failure to realize its real and practical 
usefulness. 


II. Youth planners at work, T..D. Rice. Pp. 
101-105. 

The way in which youth has assumed community 
responsibility has important implications for edu- 
cation. Where such projects as youth centers are 
successful, it is because young people have been 
allowed a controlling share in planning and operat- 
ing. Many youth centers have failed because of 
too much adult control. 

In Michigan evidences of the growing conviction 
that youth must have a part in community plan- 
ning are: student participation in general school 
life, pupil-teacher planning within the conventional 
classrooms, and organization of community 
councils. 

Few centers have included activities of social 
significance beyond recreation. This raises a 
question as to the permanence of the centers, since 
youth may find other types of recreational activity 
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more interesting when transportation is again 
available. How can the interest of all youth in 
community planning be secured? Can the school 
and community be integrated though the activities 
of the youth center? Can the programs be so 
established that in them each generation of youth 
will find new and pressing social service to render 
to themselves and the communities? 


IV. When neighbors get together, W. BAcon. 
Pp. 111-115. 

Alert school people are quick to lend support to 
community groups seeking to improve the neigh- 
borhood, for they know that the active interest of 
teachers in such programs is a vital force in inte- 
grating school and community. The author 
describes the neighborhood programs in the urban 
area of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, a 
locality where crowded living and diversity in race 
and nationality create unusually difficult situa- 
tions. 

The small town is the backbone of American 
democracy because in it can be found a basic unity 
in community living, a quick recognition of its 
problems, and a ready co-operation to solve those 
problems. Size and mobility of the urban com- 
munity have made the individual feel somewhat 
impotent to deal with problems he sees. 

The community councils of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County provide channels of community 
co-operation similar to that of small towns. 


V. Acity plans, W. W. Wyarr. Pp. 115-118. 

When cities “‘just grow” they are like the garden 
we do not have time to weed. In the fall of 1943, 
Louisville, Kentucky, began to detect weeds. 
Her citizens started a weeding job, the results of 
which have attracted nation-wide attention. 

One city after another has come to realize that 
many of its problems could have been avoided by 
careful planning. 


VI. Top-heavy leadership, C. A. WEBER. 
118-123. 

Is yours a “Do it my way or else’’ school? 

A community’s voice in education is expressed 
through the local school board. Yet, in many 
cases, boards do no more than elect a staff. They 
delegate dictatorial powers to the administrative 
heads with little thought to the need for co-opera- 
tive action among all members of the faculty. 
The author, an associate professor of education, 
points out why co-operative planning has been so 


strenuously opposed. 
Objections to teacher participation in school ad- 


Pp. 
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ministration can be explained primarily by lack of 
faith in teachers as co-workers, fear of incompe- 
tency, fear of loss of status, and lack of understand- 
ing of the growth to be achieved through demo- 
cratic controls. 

Boards of education should provide for co-opera- 
tive efforts in planning, carrying out these plans, 
and evaluating them. 

Supervisors and administrators have a direct 
contribution to make in extending to others the 
possible satisfactions inherent in a co-operative 
enterprise. 


VII. Books on the road, R. E. Smith. Pp. 
123-125. 

The author, a critic teacher, describes how an 
enterprising community brought books, pictures, 
charts, maps, and dioramas to the rural sections of 
two counties in western Kentucky. 

Helping rural teachers to surround their students 
with a wealth of enriching materials is the purpose 
of this project. The service extends into the com- 
munities as well as the schools. The regional 
library gives the college an opportunity to make its 
training program better fit the needs of teachers 
and to keep in touch with the interests and the 
problems of the people for whose advancement it 
exists.—L. M. 


Teacher and problem child, F. F. TAttman. 
Nation’s Schools 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 31-32. 
Adequate and orderly development of a child’s 

personality is a concern of both education and psy- 
chiatry. As the understanding of the relationship 
of personality growth to, behavior has increased, 
educators, psychiatrists, sociologists, and psycholo- 
gists have found that sharing their knowledge is 
advantageous to all. 

To equip the classroom teacher to handle chil- 
dren’s personality needs better, several plans are 
suggested: working out better methods of teacher 
selection and insuring against the training of mal- 
adjusted persons for this field; introducing into 
teacher training institutions a practical course in 
mental health and giving it concurrently with the 
student teaching; and utilizing in-service training 
to reorient the experienced teacher in her thinking 
on personality difficulties. 

The teacher who recognizes the significance of 
behavior changes and who works closely with the 
school physician and others with guidance training 
can do much to turn out better adjusted citizens.— 
M.R. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Dorothy N. Chellis, Virginia Cochran, Lillian J. Fincher, Berta 
Friend, Emma G. Holmes, Marie A. Linck, and Jean L. Pennock of the Family 
Economics Division, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


What is the right price for a house? M. L. 
Cotean. House Beautiful 87, No. 1 (Jan. 
1945), pp. 58-59, 79. 

Methods of judging the cost of a house to deter- 
mine whether it is right in relation to the market 
and the buyer’s resources are discussed. 

To make the first decision, the buyer or builder 
must compare the cost of the house under consid- 
eration with that of similar houses in the area, also 
with current rentals on such houses. The purchase 
price or cost of building should not go much beyond 
100 to 120 times the monthly rental value. 

Both original cost and the annual expense of 
living in a house must be considered in judging 
whether the cost of the house is in safe relation 
to the income. A rule-of-thumb is that the orig- 
inal cost, including title search, insurance, and 
alteration, should not be more than twice the 
annual income. This relationship varies _in- 
versely with the size of income, the average cost 
being about 1.85 times income. 

The yearly rental an owner must charge himself 
must cover all expenses for taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs, maintenance, depreciation, and interest. 
The rule-of-thumb that rent should not exceed 
one-fourth of the income is a safe guide only if the 
family lives in a large northern city, has an income 
under $3,000, and includes charges for utilities in 
the rental calculations. Fifteen to 18 per cent is 
more normal for a family in a small city or suburbs, 
if its income is $3,000 to $5,000 and rent excludes 
utilities. If such rent is more than 20 per cent of 
income, it would be wise to buy a lower-priced 
house.—E. G. H. 


Learn to budget and like it. Consumers’ Guide 

10, No. 13 (Dec. 1944), pp. 3-5. 

Some common pitfalls in budget-making are 
brought out in this article, written for family 
reading. The whole family should share in mak- 
ing budget plans. With the amount of expected 
income in mind, the family must plan for the rela- 
tively fixed obligations and then for other living 
expenses in which the family may be able to 
economize in order to provide a margin of safety 
or extra savings. Family members need to con- 
trol impulses to spend at random and check back 
on plans occasionally so that the budget will 
furnish real guidance.—D. N. C. 


A method of analysis of family composition and 
income, T. J. Woorrer, Jr. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc. 39, No. 228 (Dec. 1944), pp. 488-496. 
From family composition data in the 1940 

Census a “‘yardstick” was developed to determine 
adequacy of family income. Individuals in fami- 
lies were converted to family units by weighting 
each child under 18 one-half, each adult one, and 
summing the result. The constant increase in the 
number of adults and the decline in the number of 
children as wage and salary income rose resulted 
in a larger number of family units per family at 
each successive income level. 

The cost of a “theoretical” budget for a family 
of 4 persons on an emergency scale of living, priced 
in North Carolina in 1944 ($341 per unit equivalent) 
and compared with the North Carolina median 
income ($308 per unit equivalent), illustrates the 
difficulty in choosing between the two methods of 
determining adequacy. The former cost will not 
represent adequacy to a person who is interested 
in improvement and would desire standards of 
living to be set at some higher level than that 
represented by an emergency budget; yet its cost 
is greater than the income on which more than 
half of the families actually get along. 

Shortcomings in the methodology and in the 
data used are pointed out in detail, with the warn- 
ing that the measure evolved is not suitable for 
the discrimination of small differences.—D. N. C. 


A plan for adequate feeding in urban, low-income 
groups, F. HemMpuitt and J. C. Winters. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 20, No. 9 (Oct. 1944), pp. 
605-608. 

Four weeks of menus suitable for urban low- 
income groups formed the basis for this study at 
the University of Texas—an extension of a study 
made in 1942 of the nutritive value of certain 
low-cost food mixtures. 

Foods for the menus were selected for their 
nutritional adequacy, availability, and suitability 
to the urban low-income group of this region. 
Palatability, appetite appeal, and ease of prepara- 
tion were considered in planning the meals. 

Assays were made of both cooked and raw foods 
for each day’s menus and the assay values checked 
with the calculated nutritive values. Data were 
obtained also for nutrient losses in preparation. 
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Abstracts—Family Economics 


A comparison of recommended allowances and 
assay values showed riboflavin and calories slightly 
low, pantothenic acid low, and niacin significantly 
low. A suggestion for increasing the niacin in 
these menus was to substitute enriched wheat flour 
for corn meal. 

The average assay values of riboflavin and 
phosphorus were somewhat below the calculated 
values, and that for niacin was considerably below. 
Assays of other nutrients showed values 10 to 15 
per cent above the calculated values.—L. J. F. 


Vegetable preferences of children show need for 
planning, even with abundance, D. Dickmns. 
Miss. Farm Research Bull. (Sept. 1944), p. 7. 
Information furnished by 241 white and 392 

Negro junior high school children forms the basis 

for this study on vegetable preferences of children. 

With both groups butter beans were the most 
popular vegetable, and beans and peas were pre- 
ferred to leafy green vegetables. String beans and 
field peas were second and third choices with white 
children and collards and turnip greens with 
Negro children. 

The vegetable preferences of both white and 
Negro children were affected by the foods other 
than vegetables available at the same time. Popu- 
lar vegetables were often chosen when the other 
foods were ones the children did not like; less popu- 
lar vegetables, when the other foods were well 
liked. 

Some practical suggestions are made for those 
who plan menus for growing boys and girls.— 
L. J. F. 


The use of the airplane as a contract carrier of 
agricultural perishables. Markeling and Trans- 
portation Situation. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. (Nov. 1944), pp. 3-8. 

Such perishable agricultural products as lettuce, 
tomatoes, and strawberries may move to market 
by airplane after the war, reaching early morning 
markets hundreds of miles away the day after 
picking. The airplane will probably open new 
markets for postwar surpluses of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities. 

About 15,000 cargo planes will be available for 
purchase by freight airlines after the war and 
demobilized air force personnel can be employed. 
Studies by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Evans Transportation Research indicate that 
fleets of eight planes can probably operate as 
efficiently as larger freight airlines. Agricultural 
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products will be moved by plane from west toeast 
and from south to north, and manufactured goods 
will be carried on the return haul. Tampa and 
San Francisco will provide agricultural products 
from surrounding areas and will serve as marketing 
points for the manufactured goods.—V. C. 


A consumers’ guide to U. S. standards for farm 
products, C. M. VreHmMaANnN. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
and War Food Admin. Misc. Pub. No. 553 
(Sept. 1944). 

This pamphlet is an up-to-date guide to the 
grades of foods as determined under government 
regulations. Details as to the grading of meat and 
specifications covering simplified labeling of canned 
goods and U. S. grading of eggs are but some of the 
subjects discussed. 

This information will be useful to homemakers 
as well as managers of restaurants and cafeterias 
who want to consider the “use value” of foods.— 
B. F. 


Few war textiles for early release, G. MontT- 
GOMERY. Textile World 24, No. 11 (Nov. 1944), 
p. 145. 

The amount of staple textiles that have been 
and soon will be declared surplus is small and of 
little concern to civilians. Lend-lease, UNRRA, 
and other foreign purchases are taking most of the 
present textile surpluses. There is no way to 
judge the type or quantity of goods which will 
come on the market later. 

Three methods of sale are being used—sealed 
bid (formal), negotiation (informal), and fixed 
price. Several criticisms of the Surplus Property 
Act are cited.—M. A. L. 


Clothing: How much, what kind, what price. Bus. 

Week, No. 794 (Nov. 18, 1944), p. 29. 

The extent of the clothing shortage has been 
studied by the Census Bureau in co-operation with 
the WPB. Production trends and the extent of 
upgrading have been indicated. Indexes on 
women’s and misses’ apparel show a marked 
increase in higher-priced production between 1943 
and 1944. Marked increases are observed in the 
production of selected items of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s wear which have received WPB’s special 
attention. 

A survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the Office of Civilian Requirements 
shows that unsatisfied consumer demand continues 
to be largely for low-priced clothing —M. A. L. 
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Sales potentials in small towns, P. H. ANDERSON. 
Dom. Commerce 32, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 8, 20. 
Unless unforeseen economic shifts occur, the 

nation’s farmer will become an A-1 customer for 

goods and services after the war. His income in- 

creased from 9.1 billion dollars in 1940 to 19.9 

billion in 1943. At the beginning of 1944 his liquid 

assets totaled 12.1 billion dollars. 

Along with this accumulating purchasing power 
there is a pent-up and increasing backlog of long 
denied wants. Much of this rich farm market can 
be serviced through the many small towns which 
were never canvassed extensively in prewar days. 
It is significant that 44 per cent of the 1940 popu- 
lation lived in these small communities and rural 
areas. 

Farmers and townspeople will be able to make 
purchases represent a huge sales potential that 
can be realized if distributors and marketing men 
recognize and seize their opportunity.—M. A. L. 


Economic consumption scales and their uses, R. 
M. Woopsury. J. Am. Statist. Assoc. 39, No. 
228 (Dec. 1944), pp. 455-468. 

This review of consumption unit analysis during 
the past twenty years compares 11 food expendi- 
ture scales that have been developed subsequent to 
the Sydenstricker-King scale, the first to express 
the relative consumption of adults and children of 
different age and sex on the basis of actual ex- 
penditures by families of varying composition. 
These scales are distinct from the food scales based 
on caloric or nutritional requirements. The out- 
standing difference between the later and earlier 
food scales is the increased values assigned to 
children, undoubtedly reflecting the modern 
tendency towards an increase in the provision of 
the relatively more expensive protective foods, 
especially for children. 

Very few specific scales have been developed for 
expenditure items other than food or for all items 
combined. Instead, in a number of studies the 
somewhat more flexible cost-consumption unit 
procedure has been used and in others the adoption 
of family-type classifications has led to decreased 
emphasis on sex-age scales. None of the scales 
thus far developed attempts to differentiate in 
scale values between different income levels. 

In addition to scales derived from the data on 
actual consumption of specific groups, scales may 
be developed on the basis of estimated “‘require- 
ments” as to food, clothing, medical services, or 
socio-economic standards of living. The latter 
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can be used to compare actual expenditures with 
the expenditures required for a certain level of 
consumption, thus making possible a conclusion 
regarding the adequacy of the actual consumption. 

With increased attention to direct uses of eco- 
nomic scales, as in estimating international relief 
costs, we may expect further developments, partic- 
ularly in a movement toward international 
standardization, as the problems involved in 
comparing standards of living in different places 
reach satisfactory solutions.—D. N. C. 


Findings of the study of chronic disease in the 
eastern health district of Baltimore, J. DowNeEs. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 22, No. 4 (Oct. 
1944), pp. 337-351. 

A five-year study of illness within a Baltimore 
health district reveals that families in which one or 
more persons had some chronic disease formed 
about a fourth of the observed population, had 
more than half the total illnesses, and received 
about half the medical care for illness given the 
total population. 

Persons suffering from chronic diseases reported 
attacks of nonchronic illness at a higher rate than 
persons having no chronic disease. The severity 
of the nonchronic illness was not affected by the 
presence of chronic illness, however. 

In families in which there was chronic disease, 
the members who had no chronic disease had a 
higher illness rate than persons in families in which 
there was no chronic disease.—J. L. P. 


The patron of the locker plant, N. K. MASTERMAN. 
Quick Frozen Foods & Locker Plant T, No. 5 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 1-5. 

About 200 farm and 200 nonfarm families who 
used frozen foods lockers in 1942 and 1943 were 
interviewed personally or by mail questionnaire 
as part of a series of studies on food processing 
and storage at Cornell University. 

Only 8 per cent of the families owned a home 
freezer or storage cabinet, but about half the 
families desire one after the war. The majority 
of the farm patrons used three-fourths of their 
locker space for meat and poultry. Nonfarm 
patrons devoted less space to meat and poultry 
but more to fruits and vegetables. Most of the 
stored food was grown at home. Fruit was the 
principal product bought for freezing. A larger 
proportion of the nonfarm families purchased food 
for freezing than did farm families. Almost all 
the families preferred freezing to canning.—F. C. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples, University of Nebraska, Leland H. Stott, Merrill-Palmer 
School, and Mary Frances Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


The moral outlook of the adolescent in war time, 
P. A. Bertocct. Mental Hyg. 28, No. 3 (July 
1944), pp. 353-367. 

Where the “‘mora! expectancy of the adolescent 
clashes with imperfect reality,” the understanding 
adult can help the adolescent to see that “conflict 
and error are the necessary price men pay for the 
uncontrolled expression of physical and emotional 
energy.”” The adult can also help him see how to 
resolve this problem of eliminating the great 
majority of evils through men co-operating rather 
than trying to “hog it all.” 

“Ts it not all important,” the author asks, “for 
the adolescent to see that the highest goodness is 
that which he creates voluntarily through self-dis- 
cipline, that the essence of a really good God is 
that, like a really good parent, He allows His 
children to make their choices and then suffers 
with them the consequences of their actions?” 

To show the adolescent why some of his problems 
as well as the persistent problems of humanity have 
incomplete solutions gives him leeway to “‘walk to 
and fro in his thoughts” and thus may put his sense 
of values on a more realistic footing. Then he may 
realize that his own choices and sacrifices are im- 
portant, that “‘men must lock arms and work to- 
gether for the kind of goodness God seems to 
favor.”” The challenge comes not in the assurance 
of the individual’s success but in the certainty of a 
worthwhile struggle with “great stakes and strong 
odds.” —M. F. R. 


An experiment in “preventive testing” in the 
kindergarten, F. Brown. Mental Hyg. 28, No. 

3 (July 1944), pp. 450-455. 

The Minneapolis public school system instituted 
in 1935 an experiment in “preventive testing” of 
pupils up to and including the ninth grade. The 
tests are given by the teacher herself after she has 
had a course of lectures and demonstrations of the 
use of the Stanford-Binet scale and has herself ad- 
ministered a minimum of 75 tests, interspersed 
with at least three periods of observations and 
guidance by a trained psychologist, and after her 
tests have been checked carefully for errors. 

The plan has the advantage of helping the 
teacher: (1) to realize that although the IQ may be 
similar in children, their success and failure pattern 
varies greatly; (2) to see in a child new modes of 
response and personality make-up not observable 
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in the classroom situation; (3) to see the mental 
age and IQ scores in the contexts of the child’s total 
responses. 

The program aims to protect mentally inferior 
children from discouraging competition with their 
superiors and to accelerate brilliant pupils. The 
teacher deals with the pupils as an individual 
rather than asa member of a group. Her observa- 
tion in the classroom becomes more sharply fo- 
cused, and she may be able to refer a child for 
needed clinical service before extreme conditions 
arise. She realizes that the IQ is not an infallible 
measure of intelligence. The testing program 
shifts the emphasis from intelligence testing to 
intelligent testing.—M. F. R. 


Bibliographies of child development, F. L. Goop- 
ENOUGH. Psychol. Bull. 41, No. 9 (Nov. 1944), 
pp. 615-633. 

This article is a summary of the most significant 
and complete reference bibliographies in the sub- 
ject matter area of child development that have 
appeared between the years 1931-1943. 

For convenience, the material has been classified 
into broad groups, and the trends in these areas of 
research are described. 

Physical growth and development. Recent trends 
have been to longitudinal studies of large groups of 
children over a period of years, thus emphasizing 
individual differences and variability. 

Motor development, including sleep. Greatest in- 
terest here is in the periods of infancy and adoles- 
cence. A definite trend toward a longitudinal 
approach is evident. 

Sensation and perception. The experimental 
work on the development of these functions is not 
great and is largely limited to the infant and pre- 
school child. 

Language development. Careful sampling and 
control of conditions characterize the recent re- 
search, and a number of comparative studies of 
special groups have been made. 

Intellectual development. Many infant and pre- 
school tests have appeared. The effect of the en- 
vironment on mental growth has been frequently 
studied, and a number of studies of the same chil- 
dren over a period of years have been published. 

Learning and attention. Recent publications 
show interest in the developmental aspects of 
learning. 
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Emotional, social, and personality development. 
Much progress toward more scientific methods has 
been made in this area in the past decade, and 
many experimental techniques designed to give 
better understanding of the individual have been 
devised. The volume of recent work is so great 
that only a few recent and inclusive bibliographies 
have been selected. 

Infancy. Attention to specific phenomena 
which, when understood, may have significant 
implications for later development, characterizes 
recent studies. 

Adolescence. Series of reports on growth and 
some extensive studies are beginning to appear. 

Exceptional children. Investigators have 
adopted a genetic approach and now consider the 
blind or deaf or crippled child as a growing in- 
dividual. 

Children in wartime. This section includes 
mostly casual observations and anecdotes with a 
very few clinical tests and observations and reports 
of physical and psychological research. 

A total of 185 bibliographies are presented.— 
R.S. 


Child care problems of the night shift mothers, J. 
L. Hoes, Jr. J. Consulting Psychol. 8, No. 4 
(July—-Aug. 1944), pp. 225-228. 

The operation of child service centers for chil- 
dren eighteen months to six years of age main- 
tained by the Kaiser shipyards in Portland, Oregon, 
is described. These centers are large buildings 
with 15 playrooms, ample outdoor play space, 
auxiliary playrooms, and an infirmary for children 
who are mildly ill. They are staffed by well- 
trained nursery school teachers. 

The centers are open 24 hours a day, 6 days a 
week, and they maintain day, swing, and graveyard 
shifts as do the shipyards. 

The swing shift (mid-afternoon to beyond mid- 
night) particularly has offered many new problems 
and opportunities to those in charge. About 250 
preschool children come to the centers for this shift. 
Parents who bring their children for this shift say 
that they believe the center contributes much to 
the child’s best development. A portion of the 
child’s time at the center during the swing shift is 
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taken by the evening meal, relaxation, and sleep; 
and he has a chance to be with his mother the next 
forenoon, when both are fresh and rested. 

The conclusion is that the night shift potentially 
offers a well-balanced child’s day at a minimum 
cost. Some problems are involved, however, 
among them being the insecurity which the child 
often feels in the experience of going to bed at the 
center and awakening at home. This, it is felt, 
can be partially solved by the nursery school teach- 
ers’ being conscious of the child’s need and giving 
affection and security.—L. H. S. 


Follow-up of one hundred children with poliomye- 
litis, F.S. Copertman. The Family (Dec. 1944), 
p. 289. 

The 100 children included in this study, all vic- 
tims of poliomyelitis in the summer of 1943, ranged 
in age from 14 to 15 years. All had been hospi- 
talized for three or more weeks and later studied 
at the Orthopedic Clinic. 

Although there was no control group with which 
to compare the findings on these children, this 
study has shown that children of all ages react to 
this experience, and, although the severity of the 
reaction depends on factors other than age, the 
reaction takes on different forms in children of 
different ages. Whereas the youngest children 
became withdrawn and bewildered, the older ones 
reacted in more aggressive ways and did not con- 
form to their parent’s demands for them. The 
severity of the reaction seemed to depend most on 
the emotional stability, past experience, and reac- 
tion of the parents, rather than on the severity of 
the disease and the amount of residual paralysis.— 
M. T. T. 


Care of soldiers’ families in Soviet Russia, 1943-44, 
A. K. Smirn. The Child 9, No. 1 (July 1944), 
pp. 13-15. 

In Russia proper care of soldiers’ families is con- 
sidered essential for winning the war. The govern- 
ment pays allowances and pensions to soldiers’ 
families and allows reduction in taxes and rent and 
in tuition for school children. Children have 
special schools, food, furniture, medical care, and 
vacation camps.—M. F. R. 


Teachers’ Salary Cuts 


Between 1939-40 and 1943-44 the lag of teachers’ salaries behind price 
increases represented a hidden salary cut of 9.5 per cent. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


Blueprint of restaurant thinking. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1944), pp. 33-61, 96+. 
This is a compilation of statements by many 

leading restaurant operators on some current 
problems and on the needs of the future and plans 
for meeting them. Among subjects discussed are 
kitchen layout, ventilation, lighting, heat and noise 
control, materials for floors and walls, refrigera- 
tion, ranges, dishwashing equipment, methods of 
speeding up service, relations with educational 
institutions, employee training, and devices for 
increasing efficiency. 


Are your dishes really clean? J. ANDREWS. 
Modern Hosp. 63, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), pp. 98- 
150. 

Cleaning and removal of harmful bacteria are 
the two objectives of dishwashing. The efficiency 
of machine washing depends on the design of the 
machine, the control of the temperature of the 
wash and rinse water, the kind and amount of 
detergent used, and the operator. 

Unless a machine is automatic the operator con- 
trols the length of the washing and rinse periods 
which should be about one minute and 30 seconds, 
respectively. During rush hours dishes may be 
run through the machine too rapidly to clean them 
properly. In a single tank machine the dilution 
of the detergent must be watched. Automatic 
detergent dispensers are recommended. 

The method of racking utensils, the following of 
a regular schedule for cleaning the sprays and jets, 
and the state of repair of the machine also affect 
efficiency. Proper training of the operator, the 
creation of pride in the job, and vigilant inspection 
are important in producing clean dishes. Utensils 
that yield standard swab counts of more than 100 
bacteria are considered improperly washed. 


Food control and food rationing accounting, N. H. 
RADELL. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 20, No. 9 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 593-595. 

Food control is to the alert food manager what 
knowledge of nutrition in disease is to the thera- 
peutic dietitian. It is not just a managerial idio- 
syncrasy. The attitude of control must permeate 
the entire organization. 

The daily operating statement is an effective 
food control report and of more value than a 
monthly profit and loss statement. These support- 


ing records are needed: storeroom, refrigerator, 
meat, production, and portion control. A daily 
food cost report should be accurate, informative, 
and designed for a particular situation. 


Management problems, M.L.Cronan. Practical 
Home Econ. 22, No. 9 (Oct. 1944), pp. 417-418. 
Records are essential to a manager as a protec- 

tion and as a signpost. The basis of lunchroom 

management lies in being able to detect and stop 
small leakages. Storeroom control is the first 
step. Cash is best controlled by the cash register. 

From these two records one can determine the food 

cost. Well-kept records will aid in maintaining a 

well-managed lunchroom. 


The future of the dietitian, G. E. Hatt. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 20, No. 9 (Oct. 1944), pp. 
587-589. 

At least two-thirds of the members of the 
American Dietetic Association are hospital dieti- 
tians. Openings for dietitians this year were more 
than twice the number of registrants. By 1945, 
1000 student dietitians will be in training. Re- 
cruitment for the dietetic field is needed. Un- 
tapped possibilities lie in administrative fields, in 
research, and other educational pursuits. 


Public relations starts within, R. P. SLoan. 
Modern Hosp. 63, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 86-88. 
To achieve real public relations one must work 

from within—out. 

If one experiences difficulty in making friends 
for the institutions one should analyze the per- 
sonnel. Does it radiate friendship and good will? 
Every hospital worker should be an enthusiastic 
and loyal salesman for the institution and help sell 
it to the community. The public judges the 
hospital mainly by the food served and the quality 
of the nursing care. 

Staff and employees should be well acquainted, 
and each should be familiar with the activities of 
the institution. The living and working condi- 
tions and character of individuals in charge may 
cause discontent among both groups. 


Standardized packing and grading of chickens 
simplifies buying. Hotel Monthly 52, No. 619 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 42-50. 

Producers and purveyors have done a remark- 
able job in growing and grading poultry to make 
available the three grades and the wide variety of 
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weights in either table dressed or New York 
dressed (feathers removed) condition. Table 
dressed or ready-to-cook poultry is prepared under 
government inspection and by a production line 
method, ending with a packed, quick frozen bird 
of excellent quality and one in which the portion 
cost can be easily determined. 

Because of labor shortages more poultry now 
reaching the market is New York dressed. There 
is about a 20 per cent loss in preparing it for 
cooking. 

The best way to thaw frozen birds is to leave 
them at room temperature overnight. The No. 1 
rule in cooking is to hold to a moderate heat which 
insures that the meat will be juicy, tender, and 
evenly done to the bone. Recipes are given for 
cooking by choice methods. 


Blanket instructions: for better appearance and 
longer life, V. BURLINGAME. Modern Hosp. 63, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 118-120. 

Blankets should be of good quality. If they are 
numbered consecutively a check is provided on 
those in use and causes for replacements. Peach 
and cedar hues are cheerful and practical. 

Laundering at the Miller Hospital is done with 
a small pony washer of the cylinder type. The 
following procedure avoids shrinkage, felting, and 
matting: A constant temperature of 90°F is used 
for washing and drying. A low titer soap is used, 
and blankets are washed for 10 minutes, then rinsed 
several times and extracted for one half minute. 
They are placed on a stretcher, carded, and then 
placed in a drying cabinet which contains a high 


speed fan. 


Hotel and restaurant management taught in the 
junior college, M. Bus. Educ. 
World 25, No. 3 (Nov. 1944), pp. 122-123. 

The San Francisco Junior College met the needs 
of the local hotel and restaurant industry by pro- 
viding training in this field. The 2-year course 
was built on the premise that vocational programs 
founded on actual industrial needs will have the 
support of industry and thus be assured of success. 
An advisory committee, selected from the local 
restaurant and hotel leaders and organized labor, 
planned the course with the College. The number 
of students admitted is synchronized with indus- 
trial needs. 

Each subject is taught by an expert, and practi- 
cal experience is provided through the co-operation 
of local hotel operators. 
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Training for the food trades, M. MCMILLIN. Am. 
Cookery 49, No. 3 (Nov. 1944), pp. 36-37, 46. 
The Frank Wiggins Trade School of Los An- 

geles trains students over 16 years old for the 
food trades. The chief laboratory is the school 
cafeteria run entirely by students under teacher 
supervision. Students selected for training are 
physically fit, mentally competent, and definitely 
employable. Courses include everything from 
food cost accounting to cake decorating. The 
length of training is not rigidly fixed. 


Hot lunch in a rural school, C.J. Dove. Nation’s 

School 34, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), pp. 56-57. 

Until the community accepts the hot lunch 
program as a vital contribution to the growth and 
health of its children, it will not succeed.* Failure 
to perceive its value probably traces to lack of 
understanding of the possibilities of a well-run 
lunch program. If the nutrition of the child is 
improved his health is improved. 

In the Arcadia (Michigan) school the children 
exchange food products for lunch tickets. The 
home economics teacher and pupils plan the menu 
and oversee the operations of the cook. A squad 
of pupils set tables, serve food, and wash dishes; 
they realize that they must contribute to the 
success of their own lunch program. The priceof 
the lunch is 6 cents. 


Popular goat meat recipes that stretch your red 
ration points, E. HickMAN. Restaurant Mgt. 
55, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), pp. 34-35, 92. 

Hotels and restaurants in San Antonio are fea- 
turing chevon (goat) and cabrito (kid) in dishes 
which customers thoroughly approve. This meat 
is similar to lamb in texture and flavor and is un- 
rationed. 

The meat must be cooked slowly. The kids 
weigh from 10 to 12 pounds dressed. Popular 
Spanish and Mexican recipes are used as well as 
the common methods of roasting and braising. 


School cafeteria score card, J. MATHIS and K. C. 
Wisety. WNation’s Schools 34, No. 4 (Oct. 
1944), p. 64. 

A score card is presented for evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the cafeteria in the community. 
Score points include general appearance of the 
cafeteria, proper use of equipment, personnel, 
sanitation, safety precautions exercised, food 
service, serving period, adequate records, lunch- 
room teaching of nutrition, and guidance of pupils. 
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News Notes... 


General 


Miss Swain Honored. Frances L. Swain has 
been presented with a life membership in the 
American Home Economics Association by the 
Illinois Home Economics Association and the 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers Association. 

Miss Swain retired on February 1 as supervisor 
of home economics in the Chicago public schools 
and after May 1 will live in La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin. One of the persons most responsible for 
the promotion of professional organizations in 
Illinois, Miss Swain has served as both secretary 
and president of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association and as vice-president and president of 
the AHEA. She has headed many AHEA com- 
mittees and this year is serving as chairman of the 
advisory committee on the budget. She served as 
chairman of local arrangements for the AHEA 
meetings in Chicago in 1935 and 1941. 


Alabama 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Lulu Palmer 
arranged a program-of-work conference for nursery 
school supervisors from November 30 to December 
2 in co-operation with Mrs. Ruth D. Morley and 
members of the division of family relations and 
child development of the Alabama Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

University of Alabama. E. Neige Todhunter 
was the featured speaker for the annual meeting of 
the Arkansas Home Economics Association. 

Florida Moore, new associate in nutrition for the 
school child, is making a study of ways and means 
of making the lunchroom more effective in the 
nutrition education of the child. 

Elna Daniels is in charge of the teaching of foods. 

New appointees to Mrs. Crane’s staff of 
dietitians are: Mrs. Alice Ruth Featherston Lewis, 
an alumna, in charge of Tutwiler Dining Hall, and 
Mrs. Mabeth Skelton Hughes, assistant; and Mrs. 
Miriam Hughes, formerly of the University of 
Michigan dietary staff, in charge of the cafeteria. 

Mrs. Myrtice Hall, formerly of State Teachers 
College, Moorehead, Kentucky, has joined the 
staff to teach classes in textiles and clothing. 

Extension Service. Teh-Yin Ma, a Chinese 
student studying in the United States, is making a 
2-month study of the Alabama extension program. 

Farm Security Administration. Virginia Coker 


and Juliet Miller have been appointed area home 
management supervisors. Miss Coker’s area is the 
southern half of the state; Miss Miller’s, the 
northern half. 

School-Community Canning Plants. In several 
centers in Alabama the community and school, 
working co-operatively under the leadership of 
teachers of vocational home economics and agricul- 
ture, have established school-community canning 
plants. 

To assist the teachers to become proficient in the 
use of these plants, training schools were sponsored 
by the vocational division of the State Department 
of Education under the direction of R. E. Cam- 
mack and Mary Ling Hayley, together with the 
vocational agriculture and home economics field 
staffs. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. Bay 
Section. Problems that the soldier’s wife is 
meeting and will have to meet and family relations 
at the high school level were discussed at the 
November 18 meeting. Florence V. Ritchie, As- 
sociation president, was a guest. 

The San Francisco HEIB group, organized 
through the efforts of Barbara Reid Robson in 
1924, celebrated its twentieth anniversary on 
December 11. This was the third of the national 
HEIB groups to be developed. 

Claribel Nye, state home demonstration leader, 
and Roxanna Elliott, acting president of the sec- 
tion, are serving on the committee on postwar home 
building which is working with the State Recon- 
struction and Re-employment Commission. 

North Central Section. At the meeting of the 
section in Sacramento, Mrs. Elena Zelayeta, blind 
editor of Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish 
Recipes, and Florence V. Ritchie were guests. 
Elena told of her struggle to conquer her blindness. 

Two-County Institute. An institute was held 
in Chico from November 27 to 29 for teachers in 
Butte and Glenn counties. 

To promote greater use of audio-visual aids by 
the homemaking teacher, exhibits were arranged 
by the Chico State College staff. The one of be- 
tween-meal snacks, with a poster explaining the 
energy equivalent of each food in terms of miles of 
brisk walking, was the center of attention. A 
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simple stain-removal kit set up for demonstration 
showed another means of using visual aids. 

University of California. Home economics in- 
struction will be resumed on the Davis campus, 
and new home economics buildings are slated for 
the Davis, Berkeley, and Los Angeles campuses in 
the near future. 

Extension Service. Vera D. Greaves is the 
author of a recent extension circular on “Freezing 
Storage.” 

Fresno. At an afternoon session devoted to nu- 
trition during the Fresno Teachers Institute, Staff 
Sergeant Timmens of San Francisco discussed the 
nutrition and rations of our soldiers. 

Los Angeles. Mrs. Charlotte Thomson, assisted 
by Henrietta Krohn, is conducting a 10-week 
evening course in Meal Planning and Preparation 
at Central Junior High under the auspices of the 
Evening High School. The class, which is com- 
posed of office workers with little or no experience 
in cooking, meets once a week from 5:00 to 7:00 
p.m. 

San Diego. First Lieutenant Margaret Red- 
dings, WAC, formerly of San Diego High School, 
was flown home from England some weeks ago on 
convalescent leave. She is now on limited duty at 
March Field. 

Mrs. Esther T. Long, formerly of Fullerton 
Junior College, is counselor for women at the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company and nutritionist for the 
employees’ cafeteria. 


Colorado 


Extension Service. The annual conference of 
the Colorado Extension Service, held at Colorado 
State College from December 11 to 15, was 
attended by county agents, home demonstration 
agents, war food assistants, and staff workers. 
The program consisted of a series of discussions. 
Those for home demonstration agents covered food 
supply, nutrition, home management, clothing, 
parent education, and child development. Car- 
men Johnson of Larimer County led a panel 
discussion on what should constitute a county 
home demonstration program. Gladys Gallup of 
the U. S. Extension Service discussed the place of 
research in the extension program, and Dr. Martin 
C. Yang of China told of his impressions of the ex- 
tension work in America. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The program of the mid-winter meeting in New 
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Haven on February 10 continued the study of 
housing chosen as the theme for the year’s work. 

Hazel Frost, national adviser of high school home 
economics clubs, spent a week in January con- 
ferring with club officers and advisers in various 
parts of the state. 

Hartford Home Economics Club. The Club is 
co-operating with the Association in the survey of 
private housing being carried on in conjunction 
with the Connecticut Housing Authority. 

Another project of the Club has been raising 
money through a white elephant sale at one of its 
meetings for a scholarship fund to enable a worthy 
home economics student to continue her education 
at one of the Connecticut colleges. 

Connecticut College. Ruth Gould is teaching 
a Red Cross course in canteen work to a group of 
high school pupils. The co-operative dormitory is 
used as a laboratory. 

Margaret S. Chaney lectured on “Nutrition 
Problems of Today” before the New London Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Saint Joseph College. Alice Gallivan has been 
invited to be a member of the advisory board of the 
Connecticut Housing Authority. 

University of Connecticut. The University, 
which has had a kale research project under way 
for two years and for some time has been the center 
for kale research in the northeast region, now has 
been designated the key station for this research in 
the national co-operative study on the nutritional 
value of foods. 

The School of Home Economics is co-operating 
with the Storrs parent-teacher organization in 
launching a school lunch program in the grammar 
school. The project is part of the laboratory ex- 
perience of students enrolled in the child nutrition 
course. 

Lillis Knappberger has a leave of absence for the 
spring semester. 

Lourah Mae Odlind, who completed work for 
her MS in foods and nutrition this winter at the 
University, began work with the National Research 
Council in Washington, D. C., on January 1. 

State Department of Health. Mrs. Selma 
Swatsburg, formerly dietitian at Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal, Newark, New Jersey, is the Department’s new 
nutrition consultant. She will make studies on the 
adequacy of food served in state institutions. 

Hartford. Under the direction of June Bricker, 
nutritionist with the Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council, the Better Breakfast campaign of the 
Hartford Nutrition Committee is under way. 
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News Notes 


Ruth Sudarsky, formerly on the staff of the Bos- 
ton Visiting Nurse Association, began her duties as 
nutritionist with the Hartford Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation the middle of January. 

Mrs. Arra Sutton Mixter, director of the home 
service department of the Hartford Gas Company, 
has announced the appointment of Martha M. 
Anderson as home economist. Mrs. Irene Ken- 
nedy, who formerly held the position, is now 
director of home service with the Portland (Maine) 
Gas Company. 


Delaware 


University of Delaware. In the recent reorgan- 
ization of the colleges of the University, the School 
of Home Economics of the Women’s College was 
made a School of the University, co-ordinate with 
those of Agriculture, Arts and Science, Education, 
and Engineering, and with a dean as head. 

Muriel E. Starr, formerly on the staff of the 
State Normal School, Farmington, Maine, has 
succeeded Mrs. Florence Holmes Nottage as in- 
structor in Child Development and Home Manage- 
ment. Mrs. Nottage is now devoting herself to 
homemaking. 

Elizabeth C. Selke, a graduate of the University 
of North Dakota who recently received her mas- 
ter’s degree at Cornell University, is the new in- 
structor in Foods and Nutrition, replacing Miriam 
Macpherson. 

Another group of seniors received their degrees 
on December 20. Of these, Agnes Cordrey is 
teaching at the Lord Baltimore School at Ocean 
View; Lea Coddington, at South Amboy, New Jer- 
sey; and Beulah Armour, at Lewes; Eleanor 
Kriebel and Gloria Galey are with the Viscose Cor- 
poration at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania; and Gail 
Murray is research assistant in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the University. 

Mary Elizabeth Center, another member of the 
December class, was awarded the Pillsbury shelf of 
books in recognition of her scholastic rank. 

Three of the eight home economics seniors were 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

Florida 

Florida Home Economics Association. The 
executive board endorsed the national high school 
home economics club organization and at a recent 
meeting earmarked $25 in its budget for financial 
assistance to the state club organization. 


Hazel Frost, national adviser for the high school 
clubs, conferred with state leaders in January and 
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assisted at a conference called to determine policies 
and make plans for the state high school home 
economics club organization. 

Florida State College for Women. Dorothy 
M. Leahy, formerly of the University of Connecti- 
cut, is the new head of the teacher-training depart- 
ment in the School of Home Economics. Ruth 
Connor, former head, is now able to devote full 
time to the work in Child Development and Home 
Management. 

Edris L. Butler is co-author with Laura Patton 
of the following booklets outlining an activity 
program in homemaking: You and Your Home, 
Your Daily Food, Your Wardrobe, and Your Health. 

State Department of Education. Five 2-day 
area conferences called by the state supervisor of 
home economics education for homemaking teach- 
ers were held in key places throughout the state in 
October and November to consider problems con- 
cerned with making the program for home and 
family life education a more functional one. Staff 
members from the School of Home Economics at 
Florida State College for Women joined the home 
economics staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and supervisors of other services in the State 
Department in serving as consultants, leaders, and 
speakers. 

Committees evolved at the conferences and an 
analysis of all of them shows that the following 
problems were considered: improving Florida hous- 
ing through better planned home economics de- 
partments, high school home economics clubs, the 
carry-over program into the home through super- 
vised home projects and home practices, home 
economics for boys, homemaking education for 
adults, co-ordinating home economics in the ele- 
mentary grades, teaching foods on the meal basis, 
co-ordinating home economics education with the 
school lunch program. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, professor emeritus of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was a guest 
speaker at the Jacksonville conference. 

The governor and the governor-elect, in co- 
operation with the state superintendent of schools, 
have appointed a citizens committee to make a 
state study of education in Florida. A staff has 
been appointed and plans formulated. Members 
of the Department have been asked to assist with 
the study. 

State Department of Health. Dr. Walter J. 
Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service has been 
in Florida working with the State and County 
Health Departments in a series of nutrition clinic 
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demonstrations throughout the state for nonmedi- 
cal professional persons in the field of health and 
nutrition. Local children were used as subjects in 
these demonstrations, and a small-scale survey of 
health conditions was made in the local schools. 

Vera Walker, nutritionist, acted as consultant at 
a recent nutrition workshop in Havana, Cuba. 


Hawati 


University of Hawaii. Four staff members— 
Mary Bartow, Marian Weaver, Charlotte Mees, 
and Catherine Doerr—are volunteer hostesses for 
the Salvation Army USO Mobile Canteen. They 
go on specified routes once a week, taking coffee, 
doughnuts, and friendly words to men on guard 
duty at small posts. An average of 200 cups of 
coffee and 40 dozen doughnuts are dispensed each 
night, and birthday and wedding anniversaries of 
the men are celebrated with gifts and cake. Books 
and magazines are always gratefully received by 
these men. 

Hawaii Dietetic Association. Chrissa Wendt, 
who arrived in Hawaii in September, is a dietitian 
at St. Francis Hospital. Harriet Goodale has been 
added to the dietary staff at Queen’s Hospital. 
Lucile Sedlachek is in charge of the dietary depart- 
ment at Children’s Hospital. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. Sarah 
Linden, formerly with the Parke-Davis Vitamin 
Division, has joined the staff as assistant nu- 
tritionist. 

Extension Service. “Plant a papaya tree for 
every family member” and “Preserve guavas 
rich in vitamin C” have been the slogans for the 
work of the emergency food program of the Exten- 
sion Service during the past three months. 
University extension groups and 4-H clubs have 
spread information to island neighbors as to the 
method of planting and preserving these fruits. 
Extension agents and their assistants have dem- 
onstrated the methods to 1,395 people at meet- 
ings and helped 475 families at home. 

Ruth Hubbard, formerly in extension work in 
Illinois, is a new member of the extension staff and 
will be stationed on the island of Kauai. 

At the November meeting of the Hawaii 
Academy of Science, H. H. Warner, former director 
of the agricultural extension service, discussed the 
problems of raising vegetables and promoting di- 
versified agriculture on the Pacific islands captured 
from the Japanese. He is now with the Foreign 
Economic Administration in charge of the central 
Pacific area. 
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Idaho 


Family Life Institutes. Dr. Katharine White- 
side Taylor, consultant in family life education in 
Seattle, Washington, was leader of the Family Life 
Institute held in Boise on January 25 and 26. As 
a basis for the discussion, a questionnaire on “What 
Are Your Problems” was previously checked by 
individuals attending civic and church meetings. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gary Cleveland Meyers were 
leaders of the Institute held in Moscow on 
February 20 and 21 and co-operatively organized 
by various community groups. 

State Nutrition Committee. At the committee’s 
meeting in Boise on December 19 a report was 
made of Nutrition Month activities, and a uniform 
enrichment program was discussed. 

Idaho School Lunch Committee. Seven training 
schools for school lunch personnel have been held 
throughout the state: five county-wide ones and 
two local. 

University of Idaho. The senior home eco- 
nomics students of Adult Education conducted a 
series of community programs in Moscow from 
January 10 to 26, emphasizing each week one of the 
following methods of approach: demonstration, 
laboratory, and discussion. 

Extension Service. Esther Nystrom is the new 
county home demonstration agent at Moscow, and 
Frances Stewart is the new agent at Caldwell. 


Illinois 


Illinois Home Economics Association. One 
thousand twelve women are now listed on the Asso- 
ciation membership roster in Illinois, which also 
claims 14 college clubs and 320 high school clubs. 
Organization of new groups in 1944 brought to an 
all-time high the number of high school clubs in this 
state. 

College Club Province Meeting. Representa- 
tives of college clubs in Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Iowa gathered at the Hotel Allerton in 
Chicago on February 16 and 17 for the first prov- 
ince meeting of college clubs in this area. Vera 
Saar of Bloomington, province adviser, was in 
charge. In addition to discussion by students, 
Frances Swain spoke on opportunities for young 
women in home economics. Gladys Wyckoff, field 
secretary of the AHEA, addressed the dinner 
meeting on February 16. 

State Nutrition Program. Twenty-five more 
counties organized nutrition committees during 
1944, bringing to 91 the number of counties 
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News Notes 


having the services of such groups. One 1944 
project was the distribution to schools in 98 
counties of “A Suggestive Guide for Teaching 
Nutrition in Illinois Elementary Schools,” printed 
by the Illinois War Council. 

Leone Pazourek became chairman of the state 
nutrition committee on January 1, replacing Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns, who served as chairman 
for the past two years. 


Indiana 

Farm Security Administration. At county-wide 
Achievement Day meetings in the three counties 
serviced by the FSA office at Knox, 21 FSA families 
received Awards of Merit for food preservation as 
shown on the year’s canning and storage records. 
Five families in Marshall County received them; 
10 in Pulaski; and 6 in Starke. Also, four awards 
were earned by families in the Tenant Purchase 
group in Marshall County. 

In addition to those awards, 42 prizes, made 
possible through contributions of businessmen in 
each county, were given for displays of canned fruit 
and vegetables, potatoes, and other stored vege- 
tables. The grand prizes were a pressure cooker 
and a $25 War Bond. 

The program in each Achievement Day’s 
meeting centered around food production and its 
relation to health and the war effort. Taking part 
in the program were Mary B. Settle, regional home 
economist, Indianapolis; Ina Morris, state home 
management supervisor, Lafayette; Otis Kercher, 
district FSA supervisor, Peru; and Anna Fitzgib- 
bon, home management supervisor in the Knox 
office. Fifteen per cent of the homemakers report- 
ing canned in excess of the WFA’s wartime goal of 
120 quarts per person. 


lowa 

State Board for Vocational Education. Marion 
Yule, formerly of Iowa State College, became as- 
sistant state supervisor of home economics on 
January 15. 

Iowa State College. Dr. H. Priestly, professor 
of biochemistry at Sydney University, Australia, 
visited the College in November in search of 
information to assist in the projected organization 
of a School of Home Economics in Sydney Uni- 
versity. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
Carolyn Newsom spent January and February 
studying the problems of the home economics 
teacher in the nonreimbursed schools of the state. 

State University of Iowa. The accelerated pro- 
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gram, which has been followed for the past two 
years at the University, will be discontinued begin- 
ning with the 1945 fall term. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. Wichita 
Home Economics Club. The Club now has a 
membership of 45. At Christmas the members 
voted to give $10 to the Phyllis Wheatley 
Children’s Home in Wichita, and in addition, each 
member purchased toys to be taken to the Home. 

Lt. Grace Booker, a past president of the Club 
and now dietitian at Regional Station Hospital, 
Camp Polk, Louisiana, visited friends in Wichita 
during November. 

Kansas State College. Faculty changes include 
the following: Karolyn Wagner is now designing 
and selling at Gump’s in San Francisco; Marie 
Darst is on indefinite leave due to her mother’s 
illness; Mrs. Leota Shields Evans is now a full-time 
instructor in the art department; and Mrs. Opal 
B. Hill, ’44, is a temporary instructor. 

Ina Cowles, now professor emeritus, is spending 
part time on the campus to catalog the home 
economics department’s treasures and exhibit 
material. A room has been constructed on the 
third floor of Calvin Hall where gifts and historic 
materials can be safely and properly stored. 

Hazel Fletcher is doing textile research at the 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 

Mrs. Jean Dunnigan, instructor of the course 
in School Food Service, now required of all stu- 
dents preparing to teach home economics, has 
worked out a plan whereby students have practical 
experience in two Manhattan school lunchrooms. 

Twenty-three students are student nurses in the 
Kansas University Hospitals. At the end of a 
24-year period there they will receive BS degrees in 
home economics and nursing from the College. 

The need for added space was made imperative 
by the granting of funds by the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation for study of the effect of various 
methods of handling frozen meat after removal 
from frozen storage on quality and palatability of 
the cooked product. Elsie Lee Miller is working on 
the project. Projects dealing with the utilization 
of frozen and dried eggs and with the quality of 
dried egg products were already being carried on by 
Gwendolyn Tinklin, research assistant, and by 
Aldene Nussbaumer Roberts, graduate assistant. 

LeVelle Wood, now on leave, is with an American 
Red Cross unit stationed in Italy. 
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Kansas State Teachers College. B. Lillian Nel- 
son is now assistant professor of home economics 
education at the University of Wyoming. 

Home Demonstration Agents Association. Of- 
ficers include: president, Ruth K. Huff, Wellington; 
first vice-president, Helen Loofbourrow, Ellsworth; 
second vice-president, Dorothea Schroeder, Law- 
rence; secretary, Alice Jennings, Eureka; treasurer, 
Vilma McGaugh, Minneapolis. 

Business meetings are held in June and No- 
vember during Round-Up and the Extension Con- 
ference. 

The Association offers a $75 scholarship to an 
outstanding home economics student who is a 4-H 
club member. 

The Association’s mimeographed circular, 
“Demon’s Doin’s,” is sent three times a year to 
members. This year’s publication committee con- 
sists of Ida Hildibrand (chairman), Icydora Miller, 
Helen Loofbourrow, and Beth Stockwell. 


Louisiana 

State Nutrition Committee. The program of the 
Committee’s annual meeting included an “Eval- 
uation of the Nutritional Status of Population 
Groups” by Dr. Grace Goldsmith of the Tulane 
University School of Medicine; a deficiency disease 
clinic conducted by Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U. S. 
Public Health Service with the assistance of the 
State Department of Health and several parish 
health units; and a talk by Dr. Wm. A. Albrecht 
of the University of Missouri on the relation 
between the nutritive value of food and the 
elements in the soil in which it is grown. 

Officers elected were: chairman, Margaret 
Moore; vice-chairman, Dr. H. H. Beard; and 
secretary-treasurer, Hazel Bratley. 

Louisiana State University. Eugenia White- 
head, formerly with the Public Health Department 
in Georgia, is conducting a study in Ascension 
Parish of effective methods of teaching nutrition. 

Extension Service. The Outlook for Farm 
Family Living was presented at district meetings 
by Rogenia Green, home management specialist. 
Mary Louise Collings, who held this position for 
several years, is now in the division of field studies 
and training in the U. S. Extension Service. 

Farm Security Administration. Grace B. 
Brasher and Mamie T. Mims, former associate 
district supervisors, are home economists on the 
state FSA staff. Blondell Ferguson and Versie 
Laughlin have been appointed associate FSA 
supervisors. 
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Maine 

Maine Department of Education. Louise A. 
Stedman, the new assistant state supervisor and 
itinerant teacher trainer, has her headquarters at 
the University of Maine. 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Agnes M. 
Plummer, executive secretary of the committee, has 
her headquarters in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, State House, Augusta. 

Maine Teachers’ Convention. The home eco- 
nomics section program during the Lewiston meet- 
ing on October 26 and 27 included talks on “The 
Everchanging OPA Program” by Howard A. Keyo, 
OPA, Augusta, and on “Home Economics in the 
Future” by Harry V. Gilson, state commissioner of 
education. Florence L. Jenkins summarized them 
and led the discussion. 

Nasson College. Dr. John T. Holden, a 
member of the faculty of Tufts College, will become 
president of Nasson College in June. 

University of Maine. New staff members in- 
clude Hazel Ingersoll, in charge of child develop- 
ment and nursery school education, and Avis 
Woolrich, director of the home management house. 

Extension Service. For four years the Citizens 
Service Corps of the Maine Civilian Defense has 
assisted the Extension Service by informing home- 
makers of available extension nutrition courses. 
More than ten thousand of the certificates awarded 
by the Civilian Defense to those completing the 
course have been issued during the past four years, 
including 2,549 in 1944. 

The winter extension meetings have emphasized 
time- and motion-saving methods. Home demon- 
stration agents met in Bangor on January 2 and 3 
for a training school on Homemade Mixes and 
Minute Savers in Meal Preparation conducted by 
Kathryn Briwa, food specialist; Mrs. Margaret 
Danforth, war food supervisor; and Constance 
Burgess, newly appointed home management 
specialist. 

Red Cross. Corinne Wheeler, formerly home 
service adviser of the Central Maine Power Com- 
pany in Portland, became nutritionist for the Port- 
land Chapter of the Red Cross on January 1. 

Home Economists in Business. The home 
service advisers of the Central Maine Power Com- 
pany have carried on many activities in connection 
with the war effort, including demonstrations in 
housing units, co-operation with the USO in serving 
luncheons and presenting educational programs, 
and teaching women efficient use of small ap- 
liances. 
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News Notes 


Michigan 

Michigan State College. The new Institute of 
Nutrition at the College was planned to (1) better 
establish the College as a foods and nutrition re- 
search center, (2) provide an organization for 
graduate training in foods and nutrition, and (3) 
better serve the consumer, the farmer, and the feed 
and food industries. It will be administered by a 
committee of seven, including Margaret A. Ohlson, 
head of the department of foods and nutrition. 

State Department of Homemaking Education. 
The postwar planning committee and the state 
advisory committee for homemaking education met 
in the fall and made suggestions for activities that 
would make homemaking a more fundamental 
program in a changing world, help youth and adults 
to participate more effectively in home living, and 
reach better a larger cross section of families in all 
communities. 

At 11 conferences throughout the state small 
groups of homemaking teachers discussed ways of 
adapting homemaking programs to meet present 
and postwar needs. 

State Nutrition Committee. Current committee 
projects include active support of postwar enrich- 
ment of white bread and flour, promotion of school 
lunches, promotion of nutrition education in ele- 
mentary schools, and nutrition projects in critical 
war areas of the state. 

Two district meetings for members of county and 
municipal nutrition committees in 18 counties were 
held in January and February. Plans were made 
for the remainder of the 1945 program. 

Extension Service. Twenty-four full-time 
county home demonstration agents and 14 WFA 
assistants, four of them in Flint, Lansing, Detroit, 
and Grand Rapids, are responsible for the Michi- 
gan program in wartime food economics and good 
nutrition as well as thrift practices in other fields of 
homemaking. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Eunice A. 
Pardee, former emergency extension supervisor, 
has been appointed state home management super- 
visor, with headquarters in East Lansing. She 
succeeds Mrs. Mary S. Thompson, who resigned 
November 1 and is now living in Chicago. 

Lucille Ketchum resigned as home management 
supervisor in Van Buren County to begin graduate 
work at Cornell University on November 1. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. Prov- 
ince VIII Workshop. The college club workshop 
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of Province VIII was held in the Twin Cities on 
February 23 and 24. North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota are included in this province. Eva 
Donelson of the University of Minnesota is the 
Province adviser. 

University of Minnesota. Ethel Phelps is super- 
vising a project on the wearing qualities of fabrics 
in which the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station is co-operating with the U. S. Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Elizabeth Birong, instructor in textiles and 
clothing, has returned to her home in Madison, 
Wisconsin, because of illness in her family. 

Farm and Home Week was resumed this year on 
the University Farm campus from January 16 to 
19. The homemakers’ program included the fol- 
lowing speakers: Jessie Cline, National Livestock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, who presented a demon- 
stration on “Selection and Preparation of Commer- 
cial and Utility Grades of Beef”; Elizabeth A. 
Rivers, FSA, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who discussed 
“Postwar Improvement of Farm Home Dwel- 
lings”; and Ruth Mitchell, past president of the 
Minnesota League of Women Voters, who spoke on 
“You as a Citizen.” 

Mrs. Esther Warner is back on the campus again 
after a quarter’s leave. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
“Health in the Home” is the Association’s 1945 
theme. On January 1 the Association had 403 
paid-up members and 82 student clubs. 

Officers for 1945 include Brunette D. Hudson, 
president; Olive Sheets, vice-president; Minnie 
Lee Stoker, secretary ; and Maude Smith, treasurer. 

Out-of-state guests at the annual meeting from 
November 2 to 4 included Pauline Park Wilson 
of the University of Alabama; Geneva W. Flanery 
of the Southern Agriculturist; Mary Ellen Weath- 
ersby of Louisiana State University; and See Rice 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. 

The Negro section had Grace Morton of Ken- 
tucky State College as its keynote speaker. 

The organization of a section for college teachers, 
with Fleta Whitaker as chairman, was achieved at 
the annual meeting by Mary Wilson and her com- 
mittee. 

Under the sponsorship of the institutional sec- 
tion, an association of lunchroom managers, with 
Mary S. Whitehead as chairman, was formed for 
the purpose of improving opportunities for lunch 
managers to perfect their techniques and informa- 
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tion. Eleanor Wilson will continue as chairman of 
the institutional section. 

The new section chairmen include Earl Gaddis, 
extension; Julia Davis, social service; and Erma 
Lee Barber, teachers. 

The executive committee appointed Mattie 
Grace King, University, sponsor for the college 
clubs and Minnie Lee Stoker, State Department of 
Education, sponsor for the high school clubs. 

Mississippi State College for Women. A new 
course on school lunches uses a nearby grade school 
as a laboratory to serve well-balanced lunches and 
teach nutrition to grade pupils. Posture photo- 
graphs and weight measurement records are used 
at the beginning and end of courses. 

The program for the Homemaker’s Hour, a 
weekly radio feature, is prepared and presented by 
seniors with faculty advice and consultation. Stu- 
dents may choose an original radio program for 
homemakers as their term problem in certain 
courses. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
agents Katherine Staley, Sidney Ann Standifer, 
Lettie McAlpin, Helen Hunter, and Eudie Kav- 
anaugh were honored for 20 years of extension 
service. They were presented with corsages and 
silver. 

Farm Security Administration. A co-operative 

-plan has been worked out with FSA families 
through the maternal child care and child welfare 
division of the Health Department. Leflore 
County took the lead in holding the first clinic. 
About fifty babies and preschool children were 
examined, and a follow-up clinic was scheduled 
six weeks later. Other clinics are scheduled in 
Leflore and other counties. 

In addition, the FSA in Mississippi has 68 co- 
operative health programs, some of them in prog- 
ress several years. 

Missouri 

Missouri Home Economics Association. 
Greater Kansas City Club. At the Club’s meeting 
on December 5 in the Little Theater of the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Mabel Nowlin, secretary to the 
National Educational Council in China, who re- 
cently returned from the Orient, discussed the 
status of women in China. 

Members of the Association prepare breakfast 
each Sunday for 200 or more servicemen at the 
Kansas City (Missouri) Canteen. Karleen Gar- 
lock, Anna Hughes, Nellie Whisenand, Ann Pence, 
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Helen Guffin, and Vivian Anderson, teachers of 
homemaking in the Kansas City schools, assist 
regularly with this project. 

Louella O’Neil is chairman of a committee which 
is providing homemade pies for servicemen and 
women at the Canteen. 

Neva Wing of Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is president of the Association. 

Kansas City Public Schools. The clothing 
classes of the homemaking departments of 76 ele- 
mentary schools and 13 junior and senior high 
schools are making garments for the Red Cross and 
Russian War Relief, including robes, bed jackets, 
woolen skirts, wash cloths, and house slippers. 

In addition to these, the clothing classes of Cen- 
tral and Northeast Junior High Schools turned in 
more than 100 garments last fall to the Kansas 
City Needlework Guild. 

The students of Central High School also con- 
tributed 10 household utility kits to the Russian 
War Relief, Incorporated, of Greater Kansas City 
during November. The girls in Mildred Keating’s 
clothing classes were in charge of assembling and 
packing the articles. 

Student Demonstrations. Two demonstrations 
were given during Education Week last fall by 
students in the homemaking department of the 
Kansas City (Missouri) schools in the display win- 
dows of a local store. 

One group from Central Junior High School, 
under the supervision of Ruby Kuhn, exhibited 
articles made for the Junior Red Cross, the Needle- 
work Guild, and Russian War Relief and worked on 
garments for themselves. 

In another window, a group from the elementary 
schools demonstrated table setting, using food 
models to illustrate four different well-planned 
breakfasts. During the demonstration the girls 
displayed flash cards reading: “‘We learn to set the 
table for mother,” and “‘We learn to eat wholesome 
breakfasts.” Their project was directed by Alice 
Moss and Ruth Anderson. 


Montana 


Co-operative Study. The state supervisor of 
home economics education is serving on the execu- 
tive committee for the co-operative study of ways 
to improve the quality of living in Montana that is 
being directed by Dr. Baker Brownell, former pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Northwestern University. 
The project is being sponsored by the General 
Education Board. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS CHAIRMEN 
of 


STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 
(See the editorial ‘The Consumer Speaks” on page 157.) 


Alabama—Elizabeth Jacobs, 2152 16th Avenue, South, Birmingham 5 
Arizona—Edith Ranney, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas—Ehrline Bowden, OPA, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Little Rock 
California—Grace Kern, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3 

Colorado—Helen Prout, Colorado State College, Fort Collins 

Connecticut—Mrs. Helen Marsh, Collinsville 

Delaware—Amy Rextrew, University of Delaware, Newark 

District of Columbia—Mrs. L. W. Buechler, 6509 Medwick Drive, Hyattsville, Maryland 
Florida— 

Georgia—Audrey Morgan, Valdosta 

Idaho—Mrs. Marguerite Corkhill, 1315 Seventh Avenue, East, Twin Falls 
Illinois—Mary C. Whitlock, 109 Woman’s Bldg., University of Illinois, Urbana 
Indiana—Laura Deephouse, South Bend Public Schools, South Bend 
Towa—Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames 

Kansas—Mrs. Elma Ibsen, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky—Helen Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana—Mrs. H. M. Minns, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
Maine—Esther Maybury, Central Maine Power Company, Portland 
Maryland—Helen I. Smith, Home Demonstration Agent, Elkton 
Massachusetts—Muriel Buckley, State Teachers College, Framingham 
Michigan—Pauline Rodgers, College of Education, Mt. Pleasant 
Minnesota—Hedda Kaska, University Farm, St. Paul 8 


Mississippi—Mrs. Emma Shepek, Box 1069, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 


Missouri—Elizabeth Rutherford, Central State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

M ontana—Pauline Bunting, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Nebraska—Helen Wehling, 1600 R Street, Lincoln 

Nevada—Mrs. Alice Addenbrooke, South Virginia, Reno 

New Hampshire—Sara Kerr, Durham 

New Jersey—Ella Donaldson, Woodbury 

New Mexico—Florence Schroeder, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York—Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall Test Rooms, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 1 
North Carolina—Catherine French, Catawba College, Salisbury 

North Dakota—Mrs. Etna Van Horn, 1375 10th Avenue, North, Fargo 
Ohio—Mrs. Eva Montgomery, Miami University, Oxford 

Oklahoma—Sara Murray, WPA, 520 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 

Oregon— 

Pennsyloania—Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Puerto Rico—Mrs. Carmen Quiroz, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Blanche Kuschke, Kingston 

South Carolina—Elizabeth Watson, OPA, Liberty Life Bldg., Columbia 

South Dakota—Margaret Lewis, Madison 

Tennessee—Lela Smartt, Gallatin 

Texas—Mildred Spicer, University of Texas, Austin 

Utah—Gladys Holt, Jordan High School, 1040 West Sixth South, Salt Lake City 4 
Vermont—Lois Gould, Proctor 

Virginia—Helen Alverson, Blacksburg 12 

W ashington—Velma Phillips, Washington State College, Pullman 


West Virginia—Mrs. Edna Miller Copeland, Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont 


Wisconsin—Mrs. Irma Kyle, Neenah Vocational School, Neenah 
W yoming—Ellen Bramblett, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


PRINTS TO "COMPLETED INSTALLATION 


In considering your new 
think of a single, responsible organi- 
zation that can build your laboratory 
as an integrated whole. Over a period 
of fifty years SHELDON has made 
many notable contributions to the ad- 
vancement of the industry as a whole, 
and has earned fame in serving the — 

nation's leading industries, schools, 
and institutions, Investigate SHEL- 
INN'S reputation for thoroughness, 
endability, end complete service. 


Extra!! Extra!! Read all about it! 


How to swell your state treasury 


How can your state home economics association finance extra activities and 
perhaps paid assistance for overburdened officers of your association who give 
volunteer time out of all proportion to that of other officers and members? 


Here are some suggestions: 


1. Sell ‘‘Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish Recipes’’ and realize from each sale 50 
cents. It’s attractive format, and truly a valuable addition to the gourmet’s book 
shelf. It retails for $1.25 (or $1. 35 for single mail orders). Two well known home econo- 
mists of California, Genevieve Callahan and Lou Richardson, helped with its edit- 
ing, and a topnotch artist with the illustrations. Mrs. Elena Zelayeta, the author, 
was born in eaian. of Spanish pre. and owned and managed a charming restau- 
rant until she became completely blind 10 years ago. The book has gone into its fifth 
printing since last August. California home economists have added $750 to their state 
treasury through sale of 1500 copies. Write to Mrs. Zelayeta, care of Dettners Print- 
ing House, Incorporated, San Francisco, California. 


2. Bring all qualified home economists of your state into your state association, and 
collect their dues for 1945-46 this spring. Then you'll be able to work out a program 
with some assurance of being able to swing it. 

3. Require membership or guest cards for admission to association meetings, and limit 
the number of guests cards. 

4. Make your programs so good that membership will be a ‘‘must’”’ for every eligible 
home economist. 

Essie L. Elliott, Chairman Membership Promotion Com- 
mittee, American Home Economics Association 
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PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
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Do you know that we are constantly 
receiving requests from women all 
over the country for Dole Pineapple 
recipes ? 

Apparently people are getting pine- 
apple occasionally or still have some 


in their pantries, and when they de- 


cide to use a precious can they want 
to make the most of it. 

In view of this, you might want to 
feature a Dole recipe in your columns, 
classes, or broadcasts. So, here’s one 
that made a big hit last Easter— Dole 


Pineapple Meringue Pie. 


HAWAIIAN 


CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


YOU SHOULD SEE OUR MAIL! 


¢ 
pote pINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE : 
2s (No. 2 can) teaspoo™ solt 
Dole Crushed pineapple 3e99 yolks 
Yq cvP suger ablespoo” 
yoblespoo”® lemon juice 
cornstarch 1 baked 9" pie shell si 
| Heat pineopPle in savcepo”: mix cup suger thor- 
ovahl¥ with cornstarch ond solt, odd oll at once to hot : 
pineapple: ond cook, stirring: yatil thick ond clear. 
Beat e99 yolks with remaining VY, cvP suger. stir into 
hot mixture and cook, stirring, 1 minvte- Remove from >= 
heat, stir \emon cool, ond into poked pie “>>> 
shell. When cold spread roughl¥ with this meringue: 
odd dosh of salt to 3 e99 whites, beat svitf, beat 
in grodvollY 6 toblespoo”® suger Boke 30 minutes in 
slow ove® (300° F.). serve cold. & 
DOLE 
| 
(In wr 
iting to adv 
ertisers 
ment ° 
ion the j 
journal—i 
t helps.) 
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What are you teaching 
about consumer credit? 


D° YOU present positive methods of testing 
the uses of credit to prevent overindebt- 
edness and result in constructive use? 


Do you teach practical measures for pre- 
venting overloading, high rates and harsh col- 
lections? 


Realism is needed 


Realism is needed in any discussion of con- 
sumer credit. For example, take the question 
one often hears: “‘ If 6% is a fair rate ona $1000 
commercial loan, why isn’t it also a fair rate 
for a small $100 consumer loan? The answer is 
simple arithmetic. If it costs a lender X dol- 
lars to handle a loan, then the rate necessary 
to pay those dollars on the $1000 loan will be 
X divided by 1000, and on the $100 loan it 
will be X divided by 100, or a percentage cost 
ten times as great. Of course, the lender’s 
average loan account will determine the rate 
he has to charge to cover his dollar costs and 
the amount of those dollar costs will be gov- 
erned by his efficiency, competition and sound 
legislation. Consumer action can help to bring 
these costs down. 
A neglected field 

Students should understand various other 
phases of the operation of consumer credit 
agencies, the services they render, the back- 
ground of small loan legislation, the need of 


additional consumer credit regulation. Help- 
ful to any student of consumer credit should be 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 
€ 


STABLISHED 1878 


_ Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
325 branches in 212 cities 
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a quick review of the various sources of credit, 
how they have developed, how much they cost 
and why, how and to what extent the consumer 
is protected by existing legislation, probable 
trends in postwar consumer credit. 


“Consumer Credit Package” sent free 


Many writers without commercial ties have 
ably discussed all these points. Here are four 
studies which should be particularly helpful 
to the teacher of consumer credit: 


CREDIT FOR CONSUMERS by LeBaron R. Foster 
(Public Affairs pamphlet)—a review of the 
agencies of credit, advice to consumers on how 
and when to use them, their rates of charge, 
and the legislation governing them, completely 
revised edition 1945; 


LOAN SHARKS AND THEIR victims by William Tru- 
fant Foster (Public Affairs pamphlet)—a 1945 
revision detailing conditions that exist in the 
states without adequate legislation; 


SMALL LOAN LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES (pub- 
lished by the Pollak Foundation)—a 1944 re- 
vision presenting the progress of legislation in 
this field; 


THE FUTURE OF SMALL LOAN LEGISLATION by 
George W. Bogert—a consideration of issues 
to be faced in the post-war situation. 


We will gladly send you all four studies free of 
charge. Ask for the ‘‘Consumer Credit Pack- 


age. 


=— 
Research Dept. JHE-C,.> 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE @ORPORATION, 
919 N. Michigan Avew Chicago 11. 
Please send me without obligation the “‘Con- 


sumer Credit 2 


Name 
Address 


State 
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ereal foods give 
heeded variety 
to morning menus 


A carefully planned breakfast—one which 
provides variety and taste appeal, as well as its 
share of the day’s nourishment—is as impor- 
tant as a carefully planned lunch or dinner. 
For breakfast sets the pace for the day’s activi- 
ties. And, unless breakfast is inviting—unless it 
stimulates sleepy appetites—too often, it just 
isn’t eaten, 

Doctors and nutritionists agree that breakfast 
should provide from 14 to 14 of the day’s total 
food requirements. And more than 80% of those 
questioned in the recent nation-wide Roper 
breakfast studyincluded breakfast cerealsamong 
their specific breakfast recommendations. 

Cereal foods (flour, breakfast cereals, etc.) 
are an important source of cereal proteins, as 
well as food energy. And, in their whole grain 
state—or in their modern enriched and restored 
forms—they are also a valuable source of three 
essential B-vitamins and iron. And, of course, 
cereal foods are excellent “‘carriers” of other 
basic foods—such as milk, fruit and (in the case 


Our fomily flours are all enriched to the 
new higher government standards, including 


Drifted Snow “‘Home Perfected” Flour (in the of bread) butter. 

West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bis- : ” 

quick contains enriched flour. Also, all our But, perhaps, just as important—because ce- 
ready-to-eat cereals ore restored. All the al food i] ° — 
brands, listed below, ore registered trade real foods are available in so many appetizing 


marks of General Mills, Inc. forms, a great many interesting menus can be 


built around them—menus which lend vari- 
ety and taste appeal to breakfast—which 


This New 30-Page stimulate the desire to eat breakfast. 


Booklet, “The Story 
of Cereal Grains” 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 47 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


just prepared by the Products 
Control and Nutrition Depart- 
ments of General Mills, Inc., is 
now available without charge. It 
is fully illustrated and should be of 


j 

Please send me, free, a,eop¥ of your new 
30-page, illustrated bogplet, “The Story 

right. Sorry, only one person of Caresl Grains”. of 

Rs 

General Mitts, Inc. 

! 

Address 

Minneapolis, Minnesot 

Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Enriched Town State 

Flour * Bisquick * Wheaties * Cheerioats * Kix 
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Chocolate... a Food 


Used by Aztec Warriors then 


In the time of the Aztec Indians, 
only warriors enjoyed the right ¢ 
to a chocolate drink. It was re- 
served by law for these fighters 
because it was even then con- 


sidered capable of reviving 


Remember, the increasingly 
large needs of our Armed 
Forces come first. So your 
dealer’s supply of Nestle’s 
products is limited. When you 


Today, Chocolate and Cocoa 
> Beverage Powder go in huge 
quantities to our warriors on 
fighting fronts everywhere—to 
revive their strength—and fur- 
nish quick energy in combat. 


do find Semi-Sweet Morsels, 
use them to make those all- 
time, anytime favorites . . . 
TOLL HOUSE* COOKIES. 


NESTLE’s 
SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


for Toll House* Cookies 
and other Delicious Desserts 


*Trade Mark Registered 


‘ 


PARCHMENT 
The famous aed 
+ PIE TAPE 
= — 
request 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PAR KALAMAZOO 99 MICHIGAN 


iz 


CHMENT 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


NUTRITION GHEGK-UP CHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 


other nutritive values of 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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HIS new book was designed 

to serve as a teacher’s hand- 
book on breakfast —that most neg- 
lected of meals. We hope you will 
find it useful as a reference source 
and as a guide in teaching your 
students the importance of ade- 
quate morning meals. 

It is a 48-page, 8” x 11” book, 
printed in two colors, covering 
over twenty different subjects, and 
including 38 illustrations and pho- 
tographs. There are complete chap- 


TEACHERS! 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE | 
BREAKFAST “SOURCE BOOK’ 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


m 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


Some of the interesting subjects cov- 
ered in this useful, informative, 48- 
page book include: 

Study of American Breakfast Habits 

Menu Maker for Variety 

Top of the Morning Recipes 

Breakfast Parties 


Nutritional Values of Foods Commonly 
Eaten at Breakfast 


ters on menus, recipes, and the 
planning of “good breakfasts,” all 
of them presenting many new 
ideas. It answers many of the 
questions you and your students 
will ask. 

Cooperating with the National 
Nutrition Program, the Cereal In- 
stitute offers you not only this 
informative book, but also a Teach- 
ing Outline, 25 Students’ Note- 
book Folders, and a Wall Chart. 
Send for your full set today. 


INC. 


Home Economics Department 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 


5 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinoi 
he send me one set of the Breakfast Teaching Ma- 
Sy 


terials. S 


1. Breakfast “Source Book.” 


2. Teacher’s Outline, consisting of 
topics for discussion and sug- 


gested classand homeexperiences. Mame... (please print) 
4. 1 Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. >. State..... 
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JUST DO THIS! 


Before cooking, “wipe” roast 
with Kitchen Bouquet. See 
how it gives meat that deep 
brown appetizing crust. 


Then add a little Kitchen Bou- 
quet. Gives deep rich brown 
color— magnifies meat taste. 


2. 


DON’T SACRIFICE 


You know why people still roast meat at 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy 
rich brown color. 

Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, 
more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and still 
give the roast and gravy rich brown color. 
Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 

Use it to improve the color and meat 


ae 


Broun bs 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pies, too. 


BOUQUET 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC. New York,N.Y. 


At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 
For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


YOUR BREAKFAST IN A BOWL | 


FEATURING Look at the important nutritive and 
protective food elements this “‘breakfast FOOD VALUES THIS 
= bowl” provides. CEREAL BOWL GIVES 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes — just a one- 
ounce serving gives 107 calories; it con- Fiokes roy = c~) 
tains vitamins, minerals and protein. cup) 
Restored to whole-corn nutritive values 
of thiamin, niacin and iron. CALORIES| 107 78 17 | 99 |301 
Milk, Sugar and Fruit. Milk adds its own prorern,| 22 | 4 12 | 74 
calories, protein, minerals, and vitamins. = 
Sugar adds more calories. Fruit acds catcoum,| 1 134 
further calories, vitamins, and minerals. ~~ 
No wonder this “breakfast in a bowl” once. 
delights millions daily. — 11.1 105 28 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. ese as an 
160 350 |510 
0.045 0.04] 0.205 
0.12 0.s7| 1.29 
37 10 13.7 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP - ALL-BRAN - KELLOGG’S RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES 
KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES - KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 
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In Mexico, it is said, a patient will i 


nquire 


whether medicine is to be taken with the 
right or the left hand... 
if with the former, th 
liver will be benefited, 
‘if with the latter, | 
the kidney 


Wan! — an old mis- 


taken notion which had no more 
basis in truth than, for instance, the 
notion that there is no good reason 
for saving the juice in which canned 
foods are packed. 

Actually, as you know, this liquid 
contains some of the valuable min- 
erals and vitamins of the food itself. 
It is the liquid in which the food has 
been cooked, and should either be 
served with the food, or used for soups 
or sauces—or toextend vitamin cock- 
tails. It should never be thrown away. 

If the great variety of appetizing, 
low-cost canned foods are to pro- 
vide their full nutritional benefits, 
such mistaken notions must be 
corrected, whenever and wherever 


encountered. We realize that educa- 
tional work of this kind is not done 
overnight, or singlehanded. It will 
take combined effort -- patience and 
persistence. Because you play such 
influential roles in helping to form 
sound dietary habits, we urgently 
request your support. 

To help make this educational 
work easier for you, we have prepared 
a very brief booklet which answers 
simply and authoritatively the most 
important questions commonly 
asked concerning commercially 
canned foods, their preparation and 
use. For your free copy, drop a card to 


The Can Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc. Fyg 
60 East 42nd Street | 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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As one familiar with food values, you know that 
all winter oranges cannot be classified as versatile. 
They all yield juice, of course, but only one...the 
California navel orange... is easyto peel, slice and 


1. JUICE 


per GLASS 


BEST FOR JUICE-and Svery 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


A simple guide 
to selecting 
ORANGES 


pee show that of a dozen oranges 
purchased for home consumption, 
7 or 8 will be used for juice, 4 or 5 will 
be used for eating and recipes. Surely this 
indicates that a versatile orange —one 
that is equally good as a juice and an 
eating orange—is the kind best suited to 
the average home. 


section, making it perfect for eating and recipes, 
as well as for juice. Oranges trademarked Sunkist 
are the finest from 14,500 cooperating California 
and Arizona citrus growers. 


9. RECIPES 


d 

California navels are truly 

to peel, slice and section. ‘ 

bright color and delicious 
oa ideal for fresh salads an 


for lunch boxes and berween-meal treats. 


= 
f 
: 
? 
MORE VITAMINS ant 
Six years of independent scientific tests EASIER use 
prove it. California navels give you more 
vitamins C and A, more calcium per glass 
—plus valuable amounts of other minerals 
and B vitamins. 
LET'S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR 
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“| SEE HUNDREDS OF EYES 
WATCHING YOUR CAREER !” 


\ 


Goopy!” gurgled little Beulah. 
“I’m going to be a movie star!” 

“Not so fast,” laughed Elsie, the Borden 

Cow. “I can’t promise you a movie career. 

“But I can guarantee you that the eyes of 
Berden inspectors will follow you wherever 
you go!” 

“Aw, shucks!” cried Beulah, disappointed. 
“What can Borden inspectors do for a girl 
like me?” 

“They can, and will help the farmer keep 
you in the pink of condition always,” an- 
swered Elsie. “And that’s mighty important. 
For every single drop of milk that goes 
into Borden’s products must. be as pure 
and wholesome as the healthiest cows and 


© Borden Co. 
strictest laboratory control can make it! 


Guarded at every step! 


“Borden's guards every single step in the prep- 
aration of foods like Biolac and Dryco for 
babies, and cheese, ice cream and Hemo to 
name a few!” 

“Gee,” murmured Beulah, impressed. 
“Even if I'm not a movie star, I'll be pretty 
important in the eyes of millions of folks!” 

“You mean the stomachs, don’t you?” cut 
in Elmer, the bull, with a chuckle. 

“Eyes or stomachs,” smiled Elsie, “‘she’s 
bound to be superior! For she'll give milk 
for Borden’s. And you know: /f it’s Borden’s, 
it’s GOT to be good!” 


- ls Borden's, iti got bo be good / 
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Health 


and 


Comfort” 


Do You Teach Baby Care Technique? 


Then you'll be interested in this health program free to Home Economists. It 
consists of instructor manuals, wall charts and small digest folders explaining 
step-by-step the correct technique of caring for the baby. It was especially 
prepared under the guidance of authorities in the medical and nursing fields. 


1. There are seven manuals for teachers or group Sleep, Feeding, Safeguarding Health through 
leaders, containing instruction material. 2. Nine Hygiene and Immunization. 

two-color wall charts (20” x 254”) highlight This program is in use in schools, colleges, hos- 
the manuals with photographs of the important pitals and baby clinics in every state. It is 
steps. 3. Small digest folders are furnished in available without cost to home economists, 
quantity for distribution to students, mothers, doctors, nurses and other health authorities 


mothers’ helpers and others in the group. through the cooperation of Johnson & Johnson, 
Earnshaw Knitting Company, The Esmond Mills, 


The subjects treated are: Incorporated, Gerber Products Company, and 
General Care, Bathing, Dressing, Rest and Sharp and Dohme. 


Fill out coupon, paste on post card, and mail to— 


| BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the complete set of Baby Care — Charts. 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. ‘ 
ADDRESS AND STATE 


NUMBER OF DIGEST FOLDERS DESIRED: 
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Protects from inside 


Though the wind blows a warning, 
His coats tossed aside / 
But the wheat germ in Ralston 


Instant Ralston and Regular Ralston 
Are hot whole wheat cereals 

With added natural wheat germ... 

2\% times as rich in wheat germ 

As whole wheat itself. 

And wheat germ is the richest 

Cereal source of protective B-vitamins. 
That’s why these cereals have such a 
Rich heart-of-wheat flavor. 

That’s why they offer extra protection... 


Protection from inside! 


FREE! teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 
New ..... Complete ..... In Color 


An invaluable, non-commercial aid 
for classroom study, this cereal grain 
teaching kit includes: 
STruDENT PAMPHLET: 8-page, 
11”, illustrated, “A Handbook of 
Cereal Grains.” 
CuHartT: Cross-section illus- 
tration of wheat grain. 23x35”. 
Watt CuHart: “How Most Diets 
Can Be Made Adequate with the 
addition of simple everyday foods.”’ 
25x38". 
QUANTITY REcIPEs also available. 


THIS COUPONS 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept., 3D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. & 


Please send, no cost or obligation, thagerial i 
checked below. 
0 C358 Teaching Kit on Cereal 
Check Grains i 
only 4 ( C1865 “A Handbook of Cereal 
Grains” (included in kit) 


0) C1868 Quantity Recipe Cards 


Name 
Title or Positi a. 
School or Organization a 
Street__ 
City ai.» _ Zone State 
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Factory-flavored gelatine dessert powders 
are scarce articles these days, but we at the 
Knox Testing Kitchen have perfected a 
new, easy home-made way of making deli- 
cious fruit-flavored gelatine desserts with a 
little jam or jelly. (Easy on the sugar, too!) 

Madewith pure, unflavored KnoxGelatine 
plus the real fruit and fresh fruit juice, these 
new treats have the grand true-fruit flavor 


you can’t get in imitation-flavor products 
...have the good vitamins of naturc’s own 
fruit, too. Pass this grand new method on 
to your classes soon. 


Let us send you our new leaflet, “Brand 
New Dessert Idea,”’ together with special 
Home Economics classroom material. Clip 
the coupon and send today. 


Tf jel 
j til dissolv ed. 
= ig tor add lemon juice an 
d, strain to remove see 
ti has been rinsed in 
olor is desired, @ 


chill. If more 
color may added 
blackberry oT 


pe 
Note: marmalade may 
any ° 


be used in the above 


L 


FREES 


jelly) NEW RECIPE 
RASPB ERRY 3 tablespoons lemon LEAFLET! 
ns sugar 
Jatine 4 tablespoe SPECIAL 
1 envelope 2 heaping teaspoon salt CLASSROOM 
1, cup cold water raspberry jam (or je ana hot water 
114 cups hot water r, salt, raspberry jam Bo fore aad- MATERIAL! 
Jatine in cold water. Add gissolve over hot Wa 
Soften geta ly is used, 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom 


mceterial and new Knox leaflet of recipes for using | 
Knox with jams or jellies. 1 


City. 
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Poor appetite in children, so often the 
cause cf listlessness and lack of stam- 
ina, usually yields to Ovaltine. Chil- 
dren take it without coaxing. 


Elderly industrial workers frequently 
require better nutrition than their 
ordinarily eaten meals previde. Three 
gilassfuls of Ovaltine added to the 
daily diet readily bring the intake of 
essential nutrients to excellent levels. 


During pregnancy and lactation, 
when the requirement of many nutti- 
ents is greatly increased, Ovaltine, as 
the mealtime beverage and between 
meals, may be depended upon to 
satisfy this additional need, and do 
so without undesirable weight gains. 


PROTEIN 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
% oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CARBOHYDRATE 
CALCIUM. 
PHOSPHORUS 


DIET SUPPLEMENTATION 


In recent years, considerable emphasis has been 
given to the acknowledged nutritional impor- 
tance of vitamins in health and disease. Unfortu- 
nately, this publicity has tended to detract from 
the recognized significance of other, equally essen- 
tial food factors. Proteins, sources of caloric food 
energy, and minerals play just as important a role 
in maintaining the normal functioning of the body 
and in promoting good health, stamina, and a 
sense of well-being. In fact, recent studies have 
shown that self-medication with vitamins is all 
too prevalent and unnecessary, constituting a 
wasteful and uneconomical practice. 


When nutritional augmentation is called for, 
a balanced food supplement is needed. Although 
an excellent source of B complex and other vita- 
mins, Ovaltine is more than merely a purveyor of 
these nutritional factors. Prepared with milk, this 
delicious food drink provides, in addition, biologi- 
cally adequate protein, readily utilized carbohydrate 
and fat, and essential minerals. It is a balanced food 
supplement which is widely used in health and 
during many illnesses. Three glassfuls daily sup- 
ply a goodly proportion of the requirements of 
many nutritional essentials, a valuable aid in 
making the total food intake nutritionally optimal. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


.. 31.2 Gm. 
. 62.43 Gm. 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE . . 

. 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN ....... 

. 11.94 mg. 


“Based on average reported values for milk. 
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Now ready for Teachers 
and Housewives 


In these difficult days, it is very important 
that the housewife be guided wisely in plan- 
ning her family meals. Here’s an article— 
“Your Daily Fare’’—that gives a simple 
A-B-C plan of how much sugar, starch, pro- 
tein and fat the average person needs in a 
full day’s diet. 


This valuable article also gives the house- 
wife a very simple formula for breaking down 
the day into three balanced meals—and a fine 
center spread visualizes for her the foods 
needed in the diet every day. 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a FREE 
copy of this spring issue of The Sealtest Food Adviser. 
To get your copy, write to Mary Preston, Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York 


City 17, N. Y. 


Children are not overlooked: In an interesting 
chapter on “How They Need Your Train- 
ing,” an effort is made to present a simple 
recipe and recipe-development technique 
that every youngster can easily follow. 

Lenten Recipes to the fore: Yes, this new spring 
Sealtest Food Adviser gives many helpful 
recipes for attractive and nutritious dishes 
suitable to the Lenten Season, including the 
eye-appealing, taste-appealing Easter break- 
fast illustrated on the cover. In addition, there 
are a number of original recipes, created by 
the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, that are 
based on low cost, low points and the 
limitation of foods on the market. 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 
Tune in the Sealtest Village Store Program, Thursday Evenings, NBC Network 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 


By Mary Swartz Rose. “One of the most widely known and highly 
esteemed books in its field.”J//. of Home Economics. “Can be un- 
hesitatingly recommended for use as a text, for the physician and, 
indeed, for the general reader.”’—./1. of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 4th Edition, $3.75 


Rose’s FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRITION 
Fourth Edition revised by MacLeod & Taylor. “One of the best of 


its type for teaching the fundamentals of foods and nutrition. Written 
in a straightforward, easily read style and well illustrated with im- 
pressionable photographs, it serves as a fine textbook in basic nutrition 
and reference source for food values.”’—./ournal of the American Medical 
Association. 4th Edition, $3.75 


CHEMISTRY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION 


By Henry C. Sherman. “Can be highly recommended as well-written, 
authoritative and up-to-date. Apart from its value as a text, it can 
be used effectively as supplementary reading for pre-medical students 
of organic chemistry.”’—American Journal of Science. 6th Edition, 
$3.25 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


By Osee Hughes. “A clear, well-organized, and valuable text for the 
study of introductory food courses... Presents the study of foods 
objectively and simply, but without eliminating necessary facts and 
basic $3.00 


FOOD VALUES IN SHARES & WEIGHTS 


By Clara Mae Taylor. ‘These convenient value tables should be in 
every home economists reference library.’’—What’s New in Home 
Economics. “Dietitians and nutritionists will welcome this book with 
enthusiasm... particularly timely, as it offers a quick method of 
evaluating a dietary.””.-The American Dietetic Association. $1.50 


WMacmiffan Co. 60 Sifth Pine: Vee Vorku— 
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CREATIVE 
echniques 

By DORIS COX and 

BARBARA WARREN WEISMANN 


Written by two teachers and tested in the classroom, CREATIVE HANDS 
explains many different craft techniques. Instead of elaborating on design 
alone, this practical how-to-do-it manual shows how design can be applied to 
a variety of low-cost projects which require only simple tools. 


EXPLAINS AND DESCRIBES-—-Sewing, Embroidery, Stencilling, Painting, 
Batiking, Block Printing, Carving, Weaving, Braiding, Etching 

GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING WITH— Fabrics, Paper, Tin, String, 
Wool, Wood, Leather, Pewter 


INCLUDES DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING—- Mittens, Scarves, Wall Hangings, 
Draperies, Boxes, Bowls, Lamp Shades, Table and Desk Mats, Hand Bags, But- 
tons, Candlesticks, Cards, Book Plates, Belts, Napkins, Portfolios, Scrapbooks, 
Telephone Book Covers, Serving Spoons, Napkin Rings, Clips 

¢ 


323 Pages 154 Illustrations $3.00 


Recent WILEY Books 


FOOD SERVICE 
in INSTITUTIONS 


buying, preparation and serving of meals 
to large groups of people, and for teachers 
of quantity cooking. Second edition, 1941. 


Second Edition, 1945 ° 
By Bessie Brooks West 383 Pages lilustrated $3.00 
and LeVelle Wood 
This edition of an already well-received ELEMENTARY 


book serves a three-fold purpose: the first 
section provides material to mect the 
needs of classes in Quantity Food a. By Marion Featherstone 

tion (supplemented by ‘‘Food for Fifty,” and Dorothy Howerton Maack 


COSTUME DESIGN 


by Fowler and West, Second Edition, 
1941); the second section is suitable for 
use in classes in Organization and Manage- 
ment of Institutions; and the third, in 
classes in Equipment for Institutions. 

599 pages Illustrated $4.75 


The Companion Book 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


By Sina Faye Fowler 
and Bessie Brooks West 
A ‘‘must"’ for the working library of every 
dietitian, everyone concerned with the 


With this stimulating text-book—written 
especially for the modern girl—your stu- 
dents quickly learn to recognize and use 
the basic principles of good oth through 
the design and selection of their own clothes. 
They learn—as they read—the design 
rules for knowing their - BEST LINE - 
SILHOUETTE - COLOR-for choosing. 
FLATTERING MATERIALS - DECO- 
RATIONS - TRIMMING—for picking. 
EFFECTIVE ACCESSORIES - HAIR- 
STYLES - MAKEUP. 

188 Pages 46 Illustrations $2.25 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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